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INTRODUCTION 


The individual and the microenvironment are two insep- 
arable concepts. In their interaction they constitute an in- 
tegrated system, which has been the object of a growing 
amount of research in recent years. 

Certain factors in the individual’s immediate social en- 
vironment such as his work team or family have long been 
subjected to Marxist scientific analysis. The term “micro- 
environment” and related concepts are more concrete and 
do not just express a single aspect of the social conditions 
in which the individual exists, but can be applied to all or 
at least many of those aspects. This term is indicative of 
a process of formation and formulation of a new concept 
resulting from the ever-widening horizon of knowledge. 

Research into this question is important for a number of 
reasons. First and foremost it is significant in connection 
with our profound theoretical understanding of the more 
general problem of the relationship between the individual 
and society. The fact of the matter is that between the broad 
conditions of social being and the individual there exist con- 
necting links which have to be taken into account if we are 
to understand the whole diverse range of ties between so- 
ciety and the individual. One of these links is the indivi- 
dual’s immediate ‘environment, or the microenvironment. 

Definition of this intermediate link in man’s social life 
makes it easier to pinpoint the basic levels of the individ- 
ual’s social determination, and to analyse in detail the con- 
tent or nature of the individual, which in this context can 
be seen as the product of man’s interaction not only with 
his broad social environment, but also with his social micro- 
environment. The activity of any individual proceeds with- 
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in the framework of a unique environment peculiar to him 
alone, and for this reason the highly specific inner world of 
the individual is shaped not only under the influence of ma- 
terial, political and ideological relations obtaining within 
society as a whole, but also to a significant degree under the 
influence of immediate, concrete conditions, the system of 
values, traditions and rules operating within a given small 
group. 

The relevance of such studies increases with the need 
for scientific control of social development, which in this 
day and age cannot be confined merely to the processes of 
the production and reproduction of material things, but 
which is now embracing to an increasing degree all-impor- 
tant aspects of character formation, a fact that in its turn 
narrows down the scope for spontaneous, or uncontrolled 
development in man’s immediate social environment. So it 
is not enough to take into account the overall determinant; 
we must on no account lose sight of other, more particu- 
larized, determining factors. 

Present-day interest in the microprocesses at work in so- 
ciety can to a large extent be explained by features of the 
cognitive process, man’s constant endeavour to learn more 
about himself and the world around him. Scientists today 
already know a great deal about the overall patterns of 
character formation, while far too little attention has been 
paid to the patterns of immediate contacts between individ- 
uals, to the social determination and role of those patterns 
in various spheres of society and situations. 

In advanced socialist society the individual is able to 
assert himself in an infinite variety of ways as the central 
social value, and his significance is accordingly far greater 
than in other societies. This means that the individual 
has a greater responsibility towards society than before, 
and that the demands for an individualized element 
in men’s activity are constantly on the increase. Hence 
the need for more profound study of all aspects of the 
individual. 

The scientific import of the question under discussion can 
be explained to a large extent by the fact that present-day 
scientific and technological progress enhances the role of 
small social communities in large-scale social processes and 
demands that men come together in teams or collectives 
capable of carrying out important technical and socio- 
economic tasks. It is precisely this development which 
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explains the interest shown by sociologists and psychologists 
in intra-group relations and also in the patterns of interac- 
tion between the individual and the group. 

Study of the individual’s social microenvironment is also 
most relevant as regards its practical implications. This fol- 
lows on from the new objectives put forth in the sphere 
of the communist education of the working people. 

The 25th CPSU Congress has adopted a creative ap- 
proach to the problems of moulding the new man and set 
itself the task of dealing comprehensively with organizing 
the educational work, ensuring a close unity between the 
ideological, political, labour and ethical aspects of educa- 
tion with due regard for individual characteristics of various 
groups. 

Moulding the new man has always been the core of the 
CPSU’s ideological work. It is as important for the triumph 
of communism as the creation of the material and technical 
base of the new society and the development of its social 
relations. A measure of the development of an individual 
is the highest criterion in Marxism-Leninism which allows 
to express in a compact form the successes scored in all 
fields of life in a socialist society, such as material and 
technical, social and economic, and ideological and cultural. 
The level of maturity of a socialist social environment is 
measured against the level of the development of human 
personality. 

The 25th CPSU Congress pointed out that Soviet society 
has advanced appreciably in the field of ideological and 
educational work, but new generations are coming of age. 
Scientific and technical progress changes the existing social 
and economic conditions. People are becoming more con- 
scious and informed. All this makes higher demands on 
moulding the new man. i 

The complex problems connected with the achievement of 
this historic task can to a large degree be traced back to 
the fact that men’s ideas and attitudes are transformed at 
a far slower pace than are the material foundations of their 
existence. The Communist Party attributes primary impor- 
tance to the solution of this question. This work is being 
conducted along an ever-broader front. Here practically 
everything is important: the right atmosphere in family life, 
competent organization of the educational process, a healthy 
atmosphere at the place of work, efficient everyday services, 
and much else. 


This means that we must understand the workings of 
a whole range of factors, the degree and nature of their 
influence on the individual at various levels. Therefore our 
attention must be directed not only at overall socio-histor- 
ical conditions as the basic factor determining the forma- 
tion of the individual, but also at individualized conditions, 
those of the microenvironment, the main elements of which 
are, in socialist society, primary collectives. In industry these 
are the work team or section; in social activities Party, Kom- 
somol or trade union groups; in education the class or 
study group; finally at homme the family unit and various 
neighbourhood associations.” . 

Work collectives have a special part to play in the struc- 
ture of socialist society. Work teams are a major field of 
struggle for stepping up the labour and social activity of 
Soviet people. The new, socialist qualities of the working 
people and the relations of friendship and comradely mu- 
tual assistance take shape in these collectives. 

The influence of work collectives is wide and has many 
facets. It is in these social units that the fate of production 
plans is decided and the complex process of the communist 
education of the individual and his introduction to socio- 
political activity takes place. This is why investigation of 
the interaction between the microenvironment and the in- 
dividual in production is both politically and economically 
significant, for the nature of the production and socio-psy- 
chological relations taking shape within the collective de- 
termine to a large extent levels of productivity, discipline, 


* Among the works treating this question is The Social Environ- 
ment and Individual Consciousness (Moscow State University Publish- 
ers, 1968) by L. P. Buyeva, in which specific conditions of the micro- 
environment affecting the formation of the individual are discussed 
alongside general socio-historical conditions; in this book the 
reader will find a detailed methodological analysis of various 
aspects of this question. See also: Soviet Man. Formation of 
Socialist Character, (Moscow, 1973) by G. L. Smirnov; The Foundations 
of Socio-Psychological Theory (Moscow, 1971) by B. D. Parygin; “So- 
cial Environment and the Individual” in Academic Commentaries 
of the Sverdlovsk State Teachers’ Training College, Issue 83, Sverd- 
lovsk, 1969, etc. (all in Russian). In addition there exists a good num- 
ber of articles and books in which certain aspects of the individual’s 
social environment are examined: groups in a production, academic, 
educational and army context and the family, etc. In recent years so- 
ciological case studies have been carried out to investigate the interac- 
tion between the individual and his social environment. The following 
collections of articles and research papers based on these projects have 
been published (in Russian): Sociology in the USSR, Vols. 1 and 2, 
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work and social activity attained by Soviet men and women. 
All this is quite in keeping with the objectives of scientific 
control over social processes. 

In Marxist literature the relationship between the in- 
dividual and society has been analyzed at a fairly profound 
level both from a general philosophical, sociological and 
also from a socio-psychological point of view. Resolution 
of the whole range of questions stemming from this complex 
phenomenon demands joint effort on the part of philosophers, 
sociologists, social psychologists, etc. 

This book sets out to provide a Marxist analysis of the 
microenvironment under socialism to define its specific char- 
acteristics and its place in the system of broad social links, 
and to investigate the structure of the microenvironment 
in socialist society and certain tendencies towards change 
within that structure. An attempt is also made to bring out 
the dialectic of the interaction between the individual and 
the microenvironment with reference to the active nature 
of the ties connecting the individual with his social environ- 
ment, to define the main levels of social determination 
of the individual, to demonstrate the role of the micro- 
environment, and first and foremost its all-important com- 
ponent—the primary work team or collective—in the for- 
mation of the individual. Analysis of this particular subject 
also incorporates critical review of the way in which this 
subject is approached in bourgeois sociological writing. 

This book is based on materials drawn from sociological 
case studies conducted by the Section for Research in the 
Sociology and Psycho-physiology of Labour in Industry 
(SRSPL) at the Perm Telephone Factory (PTF) in which 
the author participated, and also on data drawn from other 
case studies published recently in both the Soviet and 
foreign press. 


Moscow, 1965; The Individual and Labour, Moscow, 1965; Man and 
His Work. A Sociological Investigation, Moscow, 1967; “Man and 
Society” in Academic Commentaries of the Sociological Research Insti- 
tute of Leningrad State University, Nos. 1-12, Leningrad, 1966-73; 
Social Research, Nos. 1-7, Moscow, 1965-71, et al. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE MICROENVIRONMENT 
AND ITS PLACE IN THE SYSTEM 
OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 


1. THE MICROENVIRONMENT 
AS A SPECIFIC MANIFESTATION 
OF THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Throughout his life the individual is exposed to the in- 
fluence of a wide variety of social phenomena. All of these 
taken together constitute his social environment in the widest 
sense of the word. In philosophical and socio-psychological 
writings wide use is made of such interconnected categories 
as “society and the individual” or “social environment and 
the individual” which constitute specific systems.” In analy- 
ses of social phenomena these categories are often treated 
as interchangeable. 

Naturally the content of the systems indicated above coin- 
cides to a large extent, indeed sometimes to such a degree 
that the concept of society comes very close to that of so- 
cial environment. Society and social environment are cate- 
gories of the same order in the context of historical mate- 
rialism. When examining them it is important to remember 
that the various social phenomena reflected in the categor- 
ies and concepts of historical materialism can only be cor- 
rectly understood when correlated with other aspects of the 
social system. 

The category “social environment” stresses the existence 
of objective social surroundings for the individual, group 
or class. From the structural point of view social environ- 


* In recent philosophical writings published in the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic an attempt has been made to present a comprehen- 
sive picture of the interaction between the individual and the external 
world. In particular Hans Hiebsch and Manfred Vorwerg propose the 
following three systems for this analysis: (1) the relationship between 
the individual and society; (2) that between subject and object; (3) that 
between the organism and its cnvironment (Einfithruhng in die 
marxistische Sozialpsychologie, Berlin, 1966, pp. 59-70). 


il 


ment represents the socio-economic, political and ideological 
and living conditions, and also the sum of the people linked 
together by these common conditions. When studying 
the relationship between the social environment and the in- 
dividual it is important to see the way social surroundings 
influence the individual and mould him, and, conversely, 
the way in which people create the social conditions of their 
lives, their “artificial” environment or “second Nature”, and 
the circumstances in which they do so. 

The specific nature of the social environment consists in 
the fact that it cannot be understood without reference to 
a specific subject. An “environment” has to surround some- 
thing, to relate to something. In this sense the concept of 
social environment is always to a certain extent relative. 

The main components of the social environment* under- 
stood in the broad sense are material, political and ideolog- 
ical relations, state-political and social organizations, classes 
and other social groups, peoples, the system of public 
enlightenment and education, the mass media, large collec- 
tives, etc. These components constitute general factors typ- 
ical of society as a whole and equally vital for the activities 
of all men and women. Yet the individual, in view of his 
spatial and temporal limitations, experiences not the im- 
mediate influence of the whole sum of social relations, but 
only that of certain of them. The immediate conditions for 
the existence of the individual which can be singled out from 
the social environment as a whole constitute the individual’s 
microenvironment. 

Two trends are to be observed in the definition of the 
term “microenvironment” in sociological writings: an exag- 
gerated extension of the concept and, on the other hand, its 
narrowing down. In the view of certain authors microenvi- 


* In this study the terms “broad social environment” and “social 
environment” are used with specific shades of meaning. The term 
“social environment” denotes the content of the phenomenon, the 
distinction between social factors and the natural environment, while 
the term “broad social environment”, in addition to that, extends the 
range and scope of the concept. Accordingly, when the term “broad 
social environment” is used, reference is being made to the individual’s 
social surroundings within the framework of socicty as a whole. This 
distinction between the two concepts makes it possible to avoid a 
certain amount of terminological confusion, insofar as the term 
“microenvironment” also has social implications, yet of a more narrow 
and restricted variety than those conveyed by the term “broad social 
environment”. 
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ronment does not mean anything more than the individual’s 
work setting, leisure setting and his circle of family and 
friends, etc. 

In actual fact the microenvironment embraces a wider 
social sphere and cannot be viewed separately from social 
relations and ideas. However it is equally misguided to ex- 
tend the term to an exaggerated degree and present the 
microenvironment as the sum of all the conditions of life 
experienced by each particular individual. 

it is of course to some extent admissible to include in 
the structure of man’s immediate social setting all social 
organizations and institutions, provided that the individual 
be in direct contact with the social institutions concerned. 
Otherwise our interpretation of man’s immediate environ- 
ment will be too broad. This would then obliterate the spe- 
cific characteristics of the microenvironment and it would 
cease to be distinguishable from the broad social system, 
losing its all-important feature, namely direct interaction 
with the individual. 

It should be pointed out that in some respects sociologists 
and psychologists have been adopting a contradictory at- 
titude to this question: the former often direct their atten- 
tion only to social factors, while the latter, in our opinion 
with no justification, delegate the question of the micro- 
environment entirely to the field of social psychology, re- 
garding microconditions and immediate influences as the 
centre and axis of socio-psychological phenomena. 

As a result in certain sociological writings the impor- 
tance in group relations of the socio-psychological factor 
is somewhat underestimated. While acknowledging the spe- 
cial and decisive role of socio-economic determination in the 
life of the primary collective, the family, etc., it would still 
however be misguided to conclude on that basis that psy- 
chological conditioning is of a non-specific character in the 
development of relations within the group or family. In 
small groups general principles are manifested in specific 
form, often in a particularized, special, random or person- 
alized way. Immediacy of contact cannot of course be the 
main criterion for the definition of the “small group” from 
the point of view of its inner development, but it is without 
doubt the main specific characteristic distinguishing the 
microenvironment from broader social formations. 

It should be pointed out that in large social groups so- 
cio-economic determination makes itself more clearly felt 
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than in small ones. While the concepts “‘society” and “class” 
are scientific abstractions of the highest order, the concepts 
“production collective” or “family” designate small social 
spheres in which the individual manifests himself and which 
serve as an intermediate connecting link in relations be- 
tween the individual and society. The action of basis and 
superstructure without doubt exerts an all-important in- 
fluence in this sphere as well. These concepts “operate” 
through society as a whole and at all levels of the social 
structure, but in small groups their influence manifests 
itself in a refracted, indirect form. 

This means that socio-psychological phenomena provide 
a subject for scientific investigation not only in view of 
the fact that individuals find themselves in identical social 
conditions, but also because individuals communicate with 
each other and interact. The individual in isolation, with 
just the objective conditions of his economic existence, is 
no more than another Robinson Crusoe. On these grounds 
alone it would of course be wrong to underestimate 
socio-psychological mechanisms in people’s behaviour. The 
variety of points of view with regard to this subject 
reflects the many-sided nature of the question of the micro- 
environment. It is equally important to take into account 
on the one hand the socio-psychological mechanisms of com- 
munication between people and on the other to analyze in 
detail the ties between the individual consciousness and the 
social conditions of men’s existence. 

Definition of the essence of the microenvironment should 
not be understood as some kind of logical operation, by 
means of which the scope of the concept “social environ- 
ment” is specified, or its components singled out. The mi- 
croenvironment is an objective social reality representing 
the sum of economic, political, ideological and socio-psychol- 
ogical factors directly interacting with the individual in 
the process of his life and practical activity. In the narrow 
sense the microenvironment is constituted by the individual’s 
immediate surroundings at a given moment. The microenvi- 
ronment presupposes different levels of stability in contacts 
between individuals, including such types as relatively un- 
stable contacts between people living in the same block of 
flats, in the same street, etc. However it is not chance, fleet- 
ing encounters that determine the social significance of the 
individual’s immediate surroundings. Infinitely more impor- 
tant is the immediate environment of a small social unit, 
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within the framework of which individuals are linked to- 
gether by common goals and interests, have a close knowl- 
edge of each other and are in constant communication. It is 
in just such units that individuals are directly linked together 
and influence each other. 

The above-mentioned characteristics do not of course; 
from the practical point of view, convey a clear distinction 
of the microenvironment from other levels of man’s social 
surroundings. Yet it is difficult to draw rigid dividing lines 
when considering man’s social life. From the theoretical 
point of view the criteria for such demarcation are clear 
and they have been pointed out above. As for the practical 
approach, the question as to whether this or that particular 
community should be regarded as part of the individual’s 
social microenvironment needs to be resolved on a case by 
case basis with due regard for all the circumstances 
involved. 

In order to study in more detail the specific nature of 
the microenvironment it is important to define its place in 
the system of social relationships. Some sociologists place 
it on a par with such phenomena as public ownership, work 
in socialist enterprises, political activity, law and order, edu- 
cational work and even schooling, age factors, etc. Yet this 
approach does not bring out the specific nature of the in- 
dividual’s immediate social surroundings. The microenviron- 
ment is not simply a part or element of the individual’s en- 
vironment alongside other social factors, but a specific man- 
ifestation of a social environment incorporating all the lat- 
ter’s basic component elements, though in a form that is 
changed in one way or another. 

To name an example in the primary production collective 
socialist production relations manifest themselves as more 
restricted socio-economic phenomena, such as production 
targets, plans, relations of mutual assistance and coopera- 
tion, the individual’s place in the collective, wages, etc. In 
the conditions of the microenvironment the role of the ob- 
jective factor in relation to the individual is played not only 
by economic but also political, legal, moral, aesthetic and 
other relations. The specific nature of the subjective factor 
in the conditions of the microenvironment is expressed 
through the type of personal and person-to-person relations 
within it, through manifestations of collective opinions and 
attitudes, through the level of the individual’s political and 
civic consciousness, his experience of life and production 
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activities, and through the structure of the motives behind 
the individual’s behaviour, etc. 

The microenvironment is indeed none other than the im- 
mediate “environment for the individual”. In addition to 
the microenvironment, depending upon the subject of activ- 
ity, we can single out the “group environment”; this means 
that from a dialectical point of view the relationship be- 
tween the social environment and the microenvironment pro- 
vides one of the means for dividing up the whole and can 
be regarded as a relationship between the general and the 
particular.* The special feature of these links is that they 
constitute an indivisible entity; the differences between them 
are relative and they overlap. Lenin wrote in this connec- 
tion that “the individual exists only in the connection 
that leads to the universal. The universal exists only 
in the individual and through the individual. Every indi- 
vidual is (in one way or another) a universal. Every uni- 
versal is (a fragment, or an aspect, or the essence of) an in- 
dividual. Every universal only approximately embraces all 
the individual objects. Every individual enters incompletely 
into the universal, etc., etc. Every individual is connected 
by thousands of transitions with other kinds of individuals 
(things, phenomena, processes), etc.”** 

The features of the microenvironment viewed as a specific 
manifestation of broader social links and communities are 
easier to envisage, if the correlation of these factors is con- 
sidered from various levels of social knowledge, various 
angles or aspects. In relation to the social environment a dis- 
tinction is usually drawn between macro- and microlevels of 
investigation, to which the concepts of macro- and micro- 
environment correspond.*** It is essential to bear in mind 


* A number of idealist schools of philosophy take this contrasting 
of the general and the particular or specific to extremes. This approach 
makes the microenvironment appear as a phenomenon isolated or di- 
vorced from society. Heinrich Rickert for instance considered it to be 
the historian’s most important and for all intents and purposes de- 
cisive task “to investigate individual influcnces of the individual en- 
vironment on various historical individuals separately’ (see Heinrich 
Rickert, Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. Eine 
logische Einführung in die historischen Wissenschaften, Tübingen, 1921, 
pp. 291, 292). While acknowlcdging the so-called “individual environ- 
ment”, Rickert overlooked the influence of the broad social environment 
on the individual. 

** V, I. Lenin, “On the Question of Dialectics”, Collected Works, 
Vol. 38, p. 361. 

*** When adopting a more general approach to definition of the 
micro- and macroenvironment it is logical to subdivide these into 
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that the microlevel of sociological investigation is based on 
historical materialism, on sociological theory of the highest 
order and at the same time draws directly on concrete so- 
cial data. 

As was noted earlier the macroenvironment and micro- 
environment constitute two interlinked spheres in which in- 
teraction of the individual with his surroundings takes place. 
Through his microenvironment the individual establishes 
links with the external world as a whole, is subjected to 
its influence that in this particular case is of a concrete 
and sensual, immediately tangible form. The dialectical as- 
pect of the link between the macro- and microenvironments 
is aptly defined by V. S. Kuzmin in the following passage: 
“The micro- and the macroenvironment are formed at some 
kind of border-line where the transition from the psychol- 
ogy of the individual to society, and that from society to 
the individual take place; this point where the forces of 
the macro- and the microenvironment interact is none other 
than the group, the collective, in which the life of each one 
of us proceeds.... Through our microenvironment and its 
specific features, each one of us comes to terms in his own 
specific way with the macroenvironment: the experience and 
knowledge of those who went before us and of the contem- 
porary generation. Therefore this process of interaction does 
not go directly from society to the individual; rather cach 
time it proceeds via an immediate circle of communication, 
via the experience already accumulated by the individual 
in question.” * 

This of course does not justify a one-sided interpretation 
of the nature of microrelations, a reduction of these to no 
more than ties between individuals. Such an approach would 
overlook the fact that at the level of group relations a fair- 
ly detailed picture can be obtained of the economic links 
between individuals (for example in the process of imple- 
menting economic plans, in drives to raise labour productiv- 
ity, etc.) and of the various manifestations of the ideolog- 


natural and social cnvironments. Unlike animals who are only in- 
fluenced by their natural environment, man interacts with both his 
natural and social environments. “Nature and history are two com- 
ponent clements of the environment in which we live, move and 
express ourselves” (Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 39, Berlin, 1968, S. 63). 
In this study the concepts macro- and microenvironment are used in 
a narrower sense and are lent only social content. 

* Y. S. Kuzmin, Foundations of Social Psychology, Leningrad, 1967, 
pp. 13-14 (in Russian). 
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ical and political life of society which take shape in a col- 
lective, Party, Komsomol or trade union organization or 
group. All these things taken together constitute for any 
individual the objective influence factor. It then follows 
that there is an ample basis for defining objective and sub- 
jective, primary and secondary elements in the context of 
man’s immediate surroundings. Miscalculations in this sphere 
of research can often be put down to the fact that com- 
munication or social intercourse in the context of the mi- 
croenvironment is understood only as interaction between 
individuals expressed in relations of a sympathetic or anti- 
pathetic nature, and not as a specific social relationship. 

Insofar as the microenvironment is a specific manifesta- 
tion of the broad social environment, it is thus the nature of 
the latter which determines what the individual’s immediate 
social surroundings will be like. Socio-economic, political, 
moral and psychological factors in the social environment 
and the nature of their influence on man differ considerably 
between social formations characterized by class antagonism 
and socialist society, and therefore can only be understood 
with reference to class analysis of the relations predominant 
in the society under discussion. 

In capitalist society, based as it is on the domination of 
private property and the exploitation of man by man, each 
social group possesses its own spheres of social being, which 
differ strikingly the one from the other economically, po- 
litically, legally and culturally. Man’s individual conscious- 
ness, his interests and his whole life style are determined in 
the main by membership of one or another social sphere. 
G. G. Diligensky, who has published a detailed study of the 
social psychology of the contemporary working class in 
France,* points out that for the bourgeois the all-important 
sphere that moulds the individual is the market and market 
relations, while for the worker it is the capitalist enterprise. 
It is precisely in the enterprise or factory that the worker 
comes face to face with the social reality of capitalist so- 
ciety, that his work activity and struggle develop, which to 
a large extent determine his attitudes and mood. In the final 
analysis it is man’s place within the system of capitalist 
social relations that determines his social and professional 
status, his cultural development, his educational level, his 


* See G. G. Diligensky, The Worker at the Capitalist Factory. 


An Examination of the Social Psychology of the French Working 
Class, Moscow, 1969 (in Russian). 
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consumption patterns, and that shapes his family life and 
historical destiny. 

The nature of the individual’s interaction with his social 
milieu in class society is shaped by many factors, but more 
often than not it does not provide us with a full picture 
of man’s active essence, which is repressed and warped by 
his inheriting property rights, by social, class, racial and 
national privileges, or, on the contrary, restrictions. Soviet 
sociologist B. G. Ananyev points out in this connection: “All 
these features go to make up the individual personality, but 
are not determined by the properties of man as the agent 
of work and cognition. Individuals enjoying high rank, 
prestige and reputation in these conditions do so not as a 
result of their production of society’s material and spiritual 
wealth or contribution to society’s well-being, but through 
exploiting, alienating and accumulating that wealth.’* 

In bourgeois society the social ties linking the individual 
with his surroundings cannot be of a genuinely collectivist 
character. Marx and Engels noted that in class society there 
only exists a sham or false collectivist spirit. The contradic- 
tion between individuals and the conditions of their life and 
work were seen by Marx and Engels as a reflection of the 
contradictions between the productive forces and a form of 
communication, as a result of the irreconcilable antagonism 
between labour and capital. 

Naturally the proletariat, because of its special position 
in the system of social relations, has at its disposal, even 
under capitalism, some preconditions for the elaboration of 
collective forms of interaction within its class. In certain 
situations these preconditions come into their own, to one 
degree or another, finding expression in the revolutionary 
behaviour or consciousness of the working class. Yet such 
developments are of a highly contradictory nature. The crux 
of the matter according to Marx and Engels is that “sepa- 
rate individuals form a class only insofar as they have to 
carry on a common battle against another class; in other re- 
spects they are on hostile terms with each other as com- 
petitors’’.** 

It is precisely these features of the position of the work- 


* B. G. Ananyev, Man as an Object of Cognition, Leningrad, 1968, 
p. 292 (in Russian). 

** Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, in 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, Moscow, 1976, 
p. 77. 
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ing class in bourgeois society that make it possible for the 
consciousness of that class to develop along revolutionary or 
trade unionist lines. Lenin always used to draw attention 
precisely to this aspect of the question when he stressed the 
need for educating and re-educating the working class. The 
political events and developments of today amply corrobo- 
rate the profound observations made by the founders of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

As for the other classes and social groups in bourgeois 
society, they are characterized by more blatant forms of in- 
dividualism which manifests itself in all manner of ways 
and is the source of “social disease”. This compels bour- 
geois sociologists today openly to admit the tendency to- 
wards “non-communicativeness’’, to analyze the loneliness of 
the individual in the bourgeois world, which as social anta- 
gonisms grow together with the development of urbanization 
and the all-pervading mass media becomes more and more 
serious, robbing him of his sense of direction and giving rise 
to problems of split personality. 

Interesting in this connection are the observations on Lon- 
doners by Soviet journalist Melor Sturua in his article entit- 
led “Loneliness” (Pravda, December 8, 1967), where he 
vividly describes present-day bourgeois society as a society of 
trappists where men avoid encounters and aspire to solitude. 

The idea of “personal success”, a “market orientation” in 
the sphere of human relationships that permeate man’s im- 
mediate surroundings encourage crime and neuroses to an 
unprecedented degree and create an ever deepening spirit- 
uai crisis. In these conditions man’s microenvironment can- 
not help but be an alienated phenomenon. 

In his analysis of relations between men in capitalist so- 
ciety Marx provided a scientific explanation for the phe- 
nomenon of alienation. He not only regards man’s attitude 
to the product of his labour in capitalist society as a relation 
to an alien object which dominates him, but also sees man’s 
attitude to his social and natural surroundings in general as 
a relation to an alien, hostile world. “An immediate conse- 
quence of the fact that man is estranged from the product 
of his labour, from his life activity, from his species-being, 
is the estrangement of man from man. When man confronts 
himself, he confronts the other man.”* 


* Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, in 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Corks, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1975, 
p. 277. 
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Under socialism man’s social environment is of a quite 
different character. The basis for the qualitative difference 
lies in the fact that socialist production relations promote 
the compatibility of the interests of society and of the in- 
dividual. Public ownership and the absence of exploitation 
of man by man make possible the establishment of truly 
human relations. In these conditions a special kind of col- 
lective spirit evolves. The collective spirit of revolutionary 
workers who “take their conditions of existence and those of 
all members of society under their control” is something in 
which individuals participate as individuals;* Marx and 
Engels defined as the most universally applicable social law 
the law to the effect that “the real intellectual wealth of the 
individual depends entirely on the wealth of his real 
connections’’.** 

History has demonstrated that only socialism sets itself 
the target of building up such “genuine relations”. In Soviet 
society concern for the intellectual development of the 
individual is becoming the concern of society as a whole, 
and the nature of social relations creates favourable condi- 
tions for creative activity and the satisfaction of man’s grow- 
ing needs. The development of socialist social relations into 
communist ones will, according to Marx, make possible “the 
real appropriation of the human essence by and for man... 
the complete return of man to himself as a social (i.e., hu- 
man) being ... embracing the entire wealth of previous de- 
velopment. ... The genuine resolution of the conflict between 
man and nature and between man and man—the true res- 
olution of the strife between existence and essence, between 
objectification and self-confirmation, between freedom and 
necessity, between the individual and the species’’.*** 

Through its elimination of class polarization and social 
antagonisms socialist society creates conditions in which 
character formation is determined not only by membership of 
one or another social group or class. Things such as the in- 
dividual’s own living conditions, the nature of his work team 
and actual work, his participation in social activity and the 
whole range of factors implicit in his microenvironment as- 
sume ever-increasing importance. It should be noted here 
that the decisive factor in the individual’s microenvironment 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, in 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 80. 
** Ihid., p. 51. 
*** Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 296. 
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within socialist society, both from a qualitative and a quan- 
titative point of view, is the work team, whether it be in 
a factory, collective farm, office or educational institution. 

These features relevant to the formation of the individual 
are increasingly making themselves felt at the present time, 
when advanced socialist society has been achieved in the 
Soviet Union and a new historical community of men has 
grown up—the Soviet people. Lenin’s prophetic words to the 
effect that socialism creates higher forms of communal 
life are being borne out. This new community has stemmed 
from profound material and cultural changes that have 
taken place in the Soviet Union during the years of social- 
ist construction, from the emergence and development of 
fundamentally new relations between socialist peoples in 
the USSR, from the ideological, moral and political unity 
of Soviet men and women and from the noble goals of com- 
munist construction now aspired to. With the working class 
retaining its leading role, there has been in the Soviet Union 
a marked drawing together of all classes and social groups, 
and the social homogeneity of socialist society has increas- 
ingly grown. The essential distinctions between labour by 
hand and by brain and between the working and living con- 
ditions in town and countryside are being rapidly erased. 

Changes in the structure of our society, the drawing to- 
gether of all peoples, classes and social groups, the fost- 
ering of high moral and political principles and consolida- 
tion of ideological unity are all clearly reflected in the struc- 
ture of the microenvironment and make this too more so- 
cially homogeneous. 

The social environment peculiar to socialism rules out 
clashes between the interests of society, the production team 
and the individual. The differences between these interests 
emerge only against the background of their fundamental 
unity. Thus the antagonism between the individual and so- 
ciety has for the first time been overcome within the new 
social structure, thanks to this new type of social relations 
and ties. 

The documents of the 25th CPSU Congress give a thor- 
ough analysis of the essence, specifics and advantages of the 
social environment in a developed socialist society. 

The Report presented by Leonid Brezhnev offers a whole- 
some and explicit characteristic of this new social environ- 
ment. Summing up the achievements made by the Soviet 
Union since 1917, Leonid Brezhnev stressed that the distance 
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covered by the USSR might well be measured by centu- 
ries. “We have created a new society,” he said, “a society 
the like of which mankind has never known before. It is a 
society with a crisis-free, steadily growing economy, mature 
socialist relations and genuine freedom. It is a society 
governed by the scientific materialist world-outlook. It is a 
society of firm confidence in the future. ...”* 

Another major achievement of the Soviet Union’s sixty 
years’ history is the Soviet way of life. Its characteristic fea- 
tures are: genuine collectivism, cooperation and mutual un- 
derstanding, cohesion, the friendship of all nationalities and 
ethnic groups living in the USSR, and high moral stand- 
ards. 

Leonid Brezhnev called the emergence of the new Soviet 
man yet another major achievement. This man, at the cost 
of heavy sacrifices, has managed to gain and defend his lib- 
erty and, “having gone through all trials, has himself 
changed beyond recognition, combining ideological convic- 
tion and tremendous vital energy, culture, knowledge, and 
the ability to use them. This is a man who, while an ardent 
patriot, has been and will always remain a consistent inter- 
nationalist” .** - 

The objective interconnection of the macro- and micro- 
environments docs not of course rule out the relative inde- 
pendence of the latter. Its content is not fully covered by 
the term “social environment”. As noted earlier, general 
social factors at the level of the individual’s surroundings 
manifest themselves in highly specific ways, depending upon 
a number of circumstances. In this context the relative in- 
dependence of the individual’s living conditions, the specific 
nature of people’s personal relationships and psychological 
characteristics, and chance factors influencing the shaping 
of the individual’s consciousness possess definite significance. 
Negative elements in people’s behaviour can result from 
specific circumstances connected with violations of the prin- 
ciples of socialism in the context of particular collectives. 
It is therefore wrong automatically to identify the essence 
of the social environment under socialism with concrete 
microenvironments. 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign Policy, XXVth 
Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1976, p. 103. 

** Ibid., p. 104. 
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Recognition of the relative independence of the individ- 
ual’s immediate surroundings means that they might to a 
certain extent not coincide with the social macroenviron- 
ment, and conversely, that the microenvironment might exert 
an influence upon broader social formations. This influence 
can assume diverse forms in socialist conditions, such as 
the broad proliferation of various types of production cam- 
paigns that originate in primary groups, innovations emerg- 
ing within the cultural sphere and the streamlining of do- 
mestic facilities and local services etc., all of which start 
out as strictly local initiatives. 

Thus, the microenvironment, which concentrates in a 
changed form the fundamental elements and properties of 
the macroenvironment, exerts an influence not only on the 
individual, but also on the wide spheres of social life, of 
which it is a specific manifestation. Herein lies the dialecti- 
cal interconnection linking all the elements of the system: 
macroenvironment—microenvironment—the individual. 


2. THE INDIVIDUAL AS AN EXPRESSION 
OF THE UNITY OF UNIVERSAL 
AND INDIVIDUAL FEATURES 


The concept of the microenvironment would be incom- 
plete and the nature of its interaction with and influence 
upon the individual inadequately explained if the latter as 
an element of the above-named system were not considered.* 
It should be noted straightaway that in Soviet philosophical 
and sociological literature opinions vary when it comes to 
definition of the overall structure of the individual person- 
ality. This state of affairs is most probably the result not 
so much of fundamental differences between the approaches 
of various authors to the investigation of this subject, as 
of the large number of facets of the subject to be studied 
and the complications involved in establishing adequate links 
between them. The whole diversity of viewpoints with re- 
gard to this question, which are in effect varying evalua- 


* This study does not aim to provide anything approaching a 
complete analysis of the Marxist-Leninist conception of the individual. 
To a large degree this task has already been carried out. In the 
context of this work it is relevant to consider certain aspects of the 
view of the individual as the expression of an integrated combination 
of universal and individualized characteristics. 
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tions of the correlation between the biological and social 
factors can be broadly grouped together under three head- 
ings. 

Some authors consider that the concepts “man” and “in- 
dividual” are bio-social in character. In a number of his 
writings K. K. Platonov elaborates the conception of the 
so-called “dynamic structure” of the individual, which takes 
shape on the basis of the interaction between the following 
four factors: 

a) socially determined features of the individual; 

b) individual aspects of various mental processes; 

c) the individual’s experience; 

d) biologically determined features.* 

In B. D. Parygin’s book Foundations of Socio-Psycholog- 
ical Theory the individual is presented as a combination of 
biological and social relations. Accordingly, Parygin holds 
that only due consideration for both factors—the biosomat- 
ic and social—enables us to achieve an integrated definition 
of the structure of the individual personality.** 

Certain researchers maintain that essence of man and his 
personality is not the product of both natural and social fac- 
tors, but is determined only by social factors. This view- 
point is presented in particular detail by P. Y. Kryazhev 
who holds that we should only talk of a bio-social 
nature. when discussing the human individual. Personality 
on the other hand he regards as purely social, as the indi- 
vidualized embodiment of social relations, which should 
therefore be examined by social scientists.*** 

Most Soviet researchers are of the opinion that the es- 
sence of man is both social and natural, while the essence 
of the individual personality is social.**** This viewpoint is 
presented most convincingly in the writings of V. P. Tuga- 


¢ 


* See The Individual and Labour, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
** See B. D. Parygin, Foundations of Socio-Phychological Theory, 
pp. 106, 114 (in Russian). 
*#% See P. Y. Kryazhev, “Certain Sociological Questions Relating to 
the Formation of Personality”, Uoprosy filosofii, No. 7, 1966, p. 16. 
+++ B, G. Ananyev, Man as an Object of Cognition, pp. 276-79: 
Y. A. Anufriev, The Social Role and Activity of the Individual, 
Moscow, 1971, p. 27; L. P. Buyeva, The Social Environment and Indi- 
vidual Consciousness, pp. 25-27; I. S. Kon, The Sociology of the Indivi- 
dual, Moscow, 1967, pp. 6-12; M. S. Kagan, “Towards a Philosophical 
Theory of the Individual”, Filosofskiye nauki, No. 6, 1971; G. L. Smir- 
nov, Soviet Man, Moscow, 1973; A. G. Spirkin, Consciousness and 
Self-awareness, Moscow, 1972, pp. 246-66 (all in Russian). 
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rinov.* In the correlation between the concepts “man” and 
“personality” he draws a distinction between their scope and 
content. While these concepts are identical in scope, in re- 
spect of their content three distinctions can be made: a) man 
is a complete entity, while individual personality is a com- 
ponent of man; b) man is a bio-social concept, while per- 
sonality represents the social aspect of man; c) man is the 
material vehicle for individual personality, while persona- 
lity is a property of man.”* 

Yet is personality a purely social phenomenon? Tugari- 
nov gives a negative answer to this question, rightly back- 
ing up this assertion with the argument that “pure phenom- 
ena”, as Lenin used to say, are not to be found either in 
nature or in society. Indeed the personality of each man is 
a manifestation not only of his social nature but also to 
some extent of his biological nature. In the structure of the 
personality biological factors are suppressed by social ones 
and therefore appear in changed, sublated form. Proceed- 
ing from this we can say that biological parameters cannot 
be used to characterize personality on the same level as so- 
cial ones. Indeed in man himself biological and social fac- 
tors are not found in pure form, for they exist as an inte- 
grated whole. This understanding of the question can be 
traced back to the dialectical interconnection of concepts. 
At this juncture it is relevant to recall Lenin’s statement in 
his Philosophical Notebooks to the effect that “every notion 
occurs in a certain relation, in a certain connection 
with all the others’... “Concepts are not immobile but— 
in and for themselves, by their nature=transition ™™* 

In the light of the above conception individual person- 
ality emerges as the social “cross-section” of man, his “‘so- 
cial face” that is the fruit of the individual’s socialization 
in the process of his ontogenesis. “Personality is man ap- 
proached from a definite angle, as a member of a specific 


* Sce V. P. Tugarinov, The Individual and Society, Moscow, 
1965; also his “Dialectic of the Social and the Biological in Man”, 
The Individual under Socialism, Moscow, 1968, pp. 56-58. 

** The proposition expressed in Tugarinov’s third point is objected 
to with good rcason by G. M. Gak, who holds that personality should 
be approached not as a particular property of man, but as man’s 
vital individuality (see G. M. Gak, The Dialectics of Collectivity and 
Individuality, Moscow, 1967, pp. 13-14 (in Russian). 

+++ V, I. Lenin, “Conspectus of Hegel's Book The Science of Logic”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 38, pp. 197, 225. 
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social group with its system of socially significant features 
and functions; it is the agent of activity, communication, 
consciousness, self-awareness and a world-outlook.’* 

This approach holds out the best prospects for the suc- 
cessful elaboration of an integrated, comprehensive theory of ° 
personality. 

The philosophical foundation for this solution to the 
problem of personality is the dialectical and materialist 
interpretation of the development of society and man’s own 
nature. Unlike the bourgeois sociologists of their day who 
saw man’s nature as immutable, Marx and Engels adopted 
a new line of approach pointing to the social essence of man 
as something subject to historical change: “This sum of 
productive forces, capital funds and social forms of inter- 
course, which every individual and every generation finds 
in existence as something given, is the real basis of what the 
philosophers have conceived as ‘substance’ and ‘essence of 
man’, and what they have deified and attacked... .”** 

Admittedly the view of personality as the social essence 
of man, which manifests itself in different ways in various 
situations leads certain authors to the mistaken conclusion 
that it is possible to accept the so-called theory of the plu- 
rality of “personalities” in one and the same individual. This 
theory implies that each individual, depending upon his 
particular circumstances, “switches” on one or another of 
the various personalities, of which he possesses a good num- 
ber. In this connection it would be more correct to speak 
of a contradictory aspect of the structure of personality, of 
the contradictory diversity of social roles performed by man 
in the modern world. 

To achieve a more profound understanding of the individ- 
ual personality and its social setting it is useful to refer 
to the question of so-called “primary elements” within the 
system of social relations. In Soviet philosophical and socio- 
logical writings on this subject different viewpoints are en- 
countered. Some writers hold that the individual represents 
a “unit”, a “primary element” in the pattern of social rela- 
tions, while others maintain that it is the social group which 
constitutes this particular “cell” of society. 

It would seem that the endeavour to light upon some 
“primary element” of society does not provide us with a 

* A. G. Spirkin, Consciousness and Self-awareness, p. 250. 


** Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, in 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 54. 
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more profound understanding of the ways in which society 
functions as a system. Society as a stable system of specific 
social ties and relations is based on a particular mode of 
production. In the context of this interpretation of society 
the individual or the group of individuals cannot constitute 
its primary element, because the material nature of social 
life and its structure are determined by society as a whole. 
For this reason structural analysis of society must start out 
from the view of society as a whole, as a specific integrat- 
ed and dynamic system. Indeed, Marx pointed out on nu- 
merous occasions that society expresses a combination of at- 
titudes and conditions in which individuals are linked togeth- 
er with one another. 

From here we can proceed to analysis of Marx’s funda- 
mental thesis: “the human essence is no abstraction inherent 
in each single individual. In its reality it is the ensemble 
of the social relations.”* This means that men resemble each 
other or differ from one another first and foremost because 
they are the products of either similar or different social 
relations. Starting out from this idea Lenin went on to say, 
“Of course, there are and always will be individual excep- 
tions from group and class types. But social types remain.”** 
In this sense each man is the product of his age, occupies 
a definite place in the class structure of society and is mould- 
ed in definite conditions. 

It is precisely the complex of social relations which shapes 
a particular type of individual as a generalized figure, in- 
corporating the most essential features of a specific social 
group or whole society. When Soviet sociologists write that 
Soviet man represents a socialist type of individual, they 
are implying first and foremost the nature of his attitudes 
to society, work, the people around him, attitudes which 
form the basis of his concrete individual characteristics. As 
G. L. Smirnov aptly pointed out, generic characteristics on 
the basis of which people can be classified as types in social- 
ist society are provided by such phenomena as attitudes to 
property, work, the principle of distribution, power and ide- 


ology.” 


* Karl Marx, “Theses on Feuerbach”, in Karl Marx and Fr avi 
Engels, Selected Works, i in three volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1976, 14. 
=t V, I. Lenin, “The Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Covermnent” 
Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 276. 
*** Sec G. L. Smirnov, Soviet Man, op. cit, p. 215. 
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At the same time many Soviet sociologists draw attention 
to the fact that Karl Marx, when analysing the essence of 
man, did not merely have in mind those social relations with 
which the individual is directly connected. Each concrete 
individual embodies in sublated form the historical experi- 
ence of a number of generations and in this sense is the prod- 
uct of many ages. From among these factors G. G. Diligens- 
ky, for instance, singles out those that are universal, class- 
based, national, “traces of earlier and contemporary experi- 
ence of the social group”, and the individual’s own experi- 
ence. “All these types of experience exist side by side in 
man’s mental make-up, but not on parallel planes: they in- 
tersect and overlap each other, forming a complex system 
of heterogeneous psychological tendencies. These tendencies 
are to a large extent contradictory, as indeed is the history 
of mankind, the histories of pcoples, classes and individual 
people.’’* 

For all intents and purposes the interpretation of Marx’s 
thesis offered by I. S. Kon coincides with the above view- 
point. According to Kon, Marx had in view here not the 
separate individual but man as a generic concept, or, to 
be more precise, man representing a specific social type. 
“Man viewed as a genus does indeed coincide with the sum 
of social relations, with society. The history of society is 
none other than the history of people, or, what in fact 
amounts to the same thing, the history of social man. Yet 
is this applicable to the separate empiric individual? “The 
essence of man’ and the ‘concrete individual’ are not one 
and the same thing. Can I without disregard for the truth 
refer to myself as the sum of all social relations, when the 
sphere of my activity (or yours, or that of any concrete indi- 
vidual) is known to embrace only an insignificant part of 
those relations?””** 

After all the essence of man is not yet the whole man, 
and for this reason Marx’s thesis must not be interpreted 
too literally. It reflects the main characteristics of man as 
an individual, yet it does not reject detailed consideration 
of all other aspects of the individual. If these are not taken 
into account our understanding of this important Marxist 
thesis will be incomplete and will prevent us from appreciat- 
ing the fullness and ever-changing diversity of the individ- 


= G. G. Diligensky, The Worker in the Capitalist Factory, p. 46. 
** IL S. Kon, Sociological Aspect of the Individual, p. 9. 
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uals inner world, the rich range of individuality’s mani- 
festations. Our singling out of the relatively stable elements 
in the structure of the individual personality does not det- 
ract from, but rather intensifies our understanding of its 
dynamic character. Indeed what could be more mobile and 
dynamic than social links, the specific expression of whose 
essence is provided by the individual. 

While interpreting Marx’s above-mentioned thesis in this 
way, it would nevertheless be wrong, to reconcile ourselves 
to attempts to distort the Marxist-Leninist conception of the 
individual, to contrast yet again the individual and society 
and to attribute decisive importance to the relatively inde- 
pendent character of the development of man. Milan Pri- 
cha maintains that the essence of man cannot be accepted 
as the sum of his “constant definitions’.* He writes that 
man’s existence consists of his actions and is not determined 
by anything else. He goes on to say that man does not 
really have an essence, or at least not in the sense that he 
is predetermined by anything. He also adds that man’s in- 
dividual existence is at variance with his social essence. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the Marx- 
ist interpretation of man’s essence as the sum of all social 
relations does not in the least imply that this essence con- 
stitutes some sort of uncontrollable, alienated force. The so- 
cial essence of man is the inner “unique” strength of the 
individual, the specific result of his social development, the 
concentration of his active abilities that have taken shape 
in the concrete human world. Marx wrote in respect of this: 
“But man is no abstract being encamped outside the world. 
Man is the world of man, the state, society.”** This means 
that the individual’s inner world cannot be isolated from 
social relations and ideas, from the social environment as a 
whole. Basically it constitutes the result of man’s interaction 
with these factors. 

Marxist philosophy is not prone mechanically to reduce 
all men’s various ideological stands and scales of values 
to their class roots. This would be a simplification of the 
real content of human relations, it would impoverish the 
world of men’s thoughts and emotions. “In every person a 
writer depicts he must single out not merely the character- 


* Milan Průcha, Kult Člověka, Prague, 1966, p. 15. 

** Karl Marx, “Contribution to the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy 
of Law”, in Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, 
p. 175. 
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istics typical of a whole class but also the individual core 
which sets him apart and which in the final analysis deter- 
mines his social behaviour”’.* In order to find that “indivic- 
ual core” it is however still essential to start out from ana- 
lysis of the social conditions in which the individual lives. 

Analysis of the definition of man’s essence as the sum 
of all social relations leads us to an understanding of the 
individual as the dialectical unity of universal and individ- 
ual characteristics. In his Economic and Philosophic Ma- 
nuscripts of 1844 Marx wrote that “man is a species- 
being”** which clearly enables us to pick out man’s indivi- 
dual features, all the more so since Marx is talking here of 
manifestations of the life of the “species” and the “indivi- 
dual”. 

This reference to universal and individual features in the 
structure of the individual personality shows that Marxists 
take the essence of the individual to mean the sum of all 
the social relations concerned, and, on the other hand, the 
unique, inimitable factors in the manifestation of that which 
is universal, those factors which distinguish one individual 
from another. If we start out from universally accepted va- 
lid facts it can be established that the greater the degree to 
which universal characteristics are represented in the indi- 
vidual manifestation, the more significant will be the indi- 
vidual in question. 

Since the essence of man is the product of certain social 
relations it can be maintained that the individual’s univer- 
sal or type characteristics are shaped by his social environ- 
ment. This influence is effected through various channels, 
including man’s social microenvironment. Universal or type 
characteristics of the individual of this kind reveal to which 
specific socio-economic formation, society, class or social 
group the individual belongs. 

The inimitable uniqueness of the individual takes shape 
within the concrete microenvironment in which man’s day- 
to-day life and activities proceed. Modern man as a result 
of particular historical circumstances cannot be bound to any 
one particular group throughout the course of his life. More 
often than not he is simultaneously a member of many 
groups and obliged to perform specific roles in them all. 
The increasing complexity of social ties and the resultant 


* Maxim Gorky on Literature, Moscow, 1953, p. 598. 
** Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 275. 
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increasing diversity of roles the individual is called upon to 
perform determine to a significant degree the individual's 
distinctive characteristics. 

Yet we would not be wholly justified in presenting this 
process so as to give the impression that the microenviron- 
ment contributes only to the shaping of man’s individual 
characteristics. This one-sided approach would separate the 
microenvironment from the broader social spheres to which 
it is linked, and would narrow down the actual sphere of 
human interaction and communication. In reality the micro- 
environment, as a specific manifestation of the macroenviron- 
ment, serves to shape not only general but also individual 
features. The manifestation of general or universal elements 
in the structure of the microenvironment contributes first 
and foremost to the formation of the individual’s type char- 
acteristics, while specific elements in that structure make 
possible the development of his individualized qualities. Yet 
the human individuality taking shape under the direct in- 
fluence of the environment cannot be anything but an orig- 
inal, inimitable manifestation of what is general and uni- 
versal. On the other hand this does not prevent a special 
role being played by the unique features of the microen- 
vironment in the shaping of man’s individual char- 
acteristics. 

However the shaping of individuality from the dialectical 
point of view should be understood not simply as the in- 
fluence of external conditions but as the interaction of the 
individual with these conditions. External laws and patterns 
manifest themselves for each man in individualized form, 
determined by the correlation of external and internal con- 
ditions peculiar to his particular case. In view of the fact 
that they are invariably correlated with inner conditions in 
a different way external circumstances emerge as different 
for each man, different in essence and in their vital signifi- 
cance. In the history of each man’s development individual 
properties or features of personality take shape. All this 
gives us reason to conclude that man’s inner world is shaped 
by his activity (whether inner or external), and moreover 
to such a degree that we may assume in the final analysis 
that under the influence of social factors the individual 
moulds himself and is thus responsible for his behaviour. 

Indeed numerous examples could be cited to demonstrate 
that within one and the same microenvironment men devel- 
op with different individual characteristics. The world of 
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the individual in its most diverse manifestations, on the 
one hand, embraces a reflection of the sum of social rela- 
tions and of concrete microconditions, and, on the other, 
represents an inner personalized individuality. 


3. THE CONCEPTION 
OF THE SOCIAL MICROENVIRONMENT 
IN THE BOURGEOIS SOCIOLOGY OF TODAY 


Non-Marxist sociologists of the present day, while devot- 
ing a good deal of attention to the problem of the indi- 
vidual’s social environmént, as a rule adopt a one-sided 
approach to this question. The traditional psychological ap- 
proach, for instance, is characterized by vulgarization or 
distortion of the functions of man’s social environment. Ac- 
cording to Freud and his followers the social environment 
is a system of external proscriptions and laws, a system that 
dominates man from above and thwarts his efforts to de- 
velop his individuality through its repression of all human 
individuality. Many socio-psychological schools of thought 
in the West today present the individual’s social environ- 
ment as subjective reality, no more; they deny the decisive 
influence of factors from the broad social sphere on the in- 
dividual and devote almost all their research to subjective 
personal relations within “small groups”. All these schools 
of thought are distinguished by a tendency to lay undue 
emphasis on the individual’s inner world and pay insuffi- 
cient attention to objective social factors. 

From the methodological point of view the conception put 
forward by the American socio-psychologist ‘Tamotsu Shi- 
butani aptly reflects the nature of these trends. He main- 
tains that “the effective environment in which men live and 
act is made up of all kinds of meanings—meanings of phy- 
sical objects, of people, of colours, of emotional reactions, of 
images, of various types of activity”.* In this way the author 
is for all intents and purposes divorcing the “social sur- 
roundings” from the material world, since the above “mean- 
ings” are regarded mainly as something dependent on the 
subject, something essentially independent of the manifes- 


* Tamotsu Shibutani, Society and Personality. An Interactionist 
Approach to Social Psychology, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1962, 
p. 92. 
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tations of the real world. He goes on to say: “Although we 
ordinarily think of meanings as the property of the various 
objects with which we come into contact, they are actually 
characteristic ways of approaching various aspects of the 
environment. The meaning of anything is an organized 
orientation that can be identified as a configuration of be- 
havioral tendencies, all predicated upon the assumption that 
the object has certain characteristics.’* 

According to this American sociologist the social environ- 
ment as such constitutes no more than a system of “organized 
orientations’, a collection of “behavioral tendencies’’, etc. 
Here an inordinate amount of attention is paid to the fact 
that the social environment is “constructed” unilaterally by 
the individual to become his work orientation. This deliber- 
ate narrowing-down of the individual’s social surroundings 
to some sort of ideal phenomenon is the result of investiga- 
tion of social phenomena without practical experience of 
the latter, investigation that ignores the dynamic dialectical 
interaction of the elements contained in the integrated sys- 
tem: social environment and the individual. 

Naturally, when viewed in the infinitely wide philosoph- 
ical context phenomena of the social environment can be 
seen to reflect the unity of that environment’s two basic 
components: social being and social consciousness. However 
the “ideal” environment then emerges as no more than the 
secondary component of the material environment, which 
reflects the objective world and is dependent upon that 
world. 

Study of the social environment in modern bourgeois 
sociology consists for the main part in examination of very 
small communities. While theoretically acknowledging the 
system society-group-individual their view of it is mecha- 
nistic; they consider its component elements in isolation from 
each other, focussing their attention above all on the “small 
group’ as the central element.** 

When defining the structure of the “small group”, bour- 
geois sociologists overlook external objective factors, only 


* Tamotsu Shibutani, Society and Personality. Op. cit. p. 136. 

** A Marxist analysis of the essence of these conceptions is provided 
in the works of many Soviet specialists, including G. M. Andreyeva, 
G. S. Antipina, M. S. Bakhitov, L. P. Buyeva, I. S. Kon, Y. S. Kuz- 
min, N. V. Novikov. Attention is drawn in their research to the fact 
that the study of “small groups” has become one of the main subjects 
of research for epistemological and social reasons. 
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paying attention to subjective psychological ones such as 
communicativeness, the position and behaviour of leaders, the 
age and level of psycho-sexual development of group mem- 
bers, etc. At the same time they are constantly suggesting 
that small social groups are controlled according to the de- 
sires and wishes of people concerned, for all intents and 
purposes independently of the goals, objectives and objecti- 
ve relations obtaining within the framework of the social 
‘system concerned. Thus the structure and functioning of 
small groups is isolated from the objective structure of so- 
ciety. 

When examining small groups bourgeois sociologists do 
not attribute importance to the duration of links within the 
group, which means that they might just as well concern 
themselves with chance encounters in the street, in public 
transport or at parties. The American sociologist R. F. Bales 
defines the “small group” as “any number of persons 
engaged in interaction with one another in a single face-to- 
face meeting or a series of meetings, in which each mem- 
ber receives some impression or perception of each other 
member distinct enough so that he can, either at the time 
or in later questioning, give some reaction to each of the 
others as individual persons, even though it be only to recall 
that the other was present”.* 

Those who study the “small group” often hope through 
their research into small communities to light upon patterns 
or laws, which it would be politically advantageous to ap- 
ply to social life as a whole. The well-known West Ger- 
man sociologist, Peter Hofstatter maintains that all conflicts 
in society result from the specific character of relations with- 
in “small groups’’.** 

For many years now certain West German sociologists 
have been going to considerable lengths to elaborate and 
propagate so-called “homeland ideology” (Heimatideolo- 
gie).*** In their efforts to find ways for relaxing class con- 


* Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change, edited 

by Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff, New York, 1957, p. 307. 

* P. R. Hofstatter, Gruppendynamik. Die Kritik der Massenpsycho- 
logie, Hamburg, 1957. . 

+*+ Sowjetzone, Osten, Ostkunde in Erziehung und Unterricht, Trier, 
1956; M. H. Boehm, UVerpflichtende Heimat im Osten, Berlin, 1957; 
Ernst Nittner, “Erinnerung an Geschichtliches”, Uber das Uaterland, 
Boppard am Rhein, 1965; G. Siegmund, “Die Frage des Rechts auf die 
Heimat in katholischer Sicht”, Das Recht auf die Heimat, Vol. 1 
Munich, 1958. 
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tradictions within society, they try to link the term “home- 
land” with that of man’s immediate social environment and 
to transpose the emotional ties ordinary men and women 
have to their friends, family or native countryside to their 
attitudes towards the capitalist order. Thus in the context 
of “homeland” pride of place is given to such factors as 
family, landscape and friends. This “microenvironment” 
bourgeois propaganda presents to us as a “peaceful oasis”, 
well out of the reach of social reality, into whose safe haven 
man returns from time to time in order to rest from the 
storms and tribulations of everyday life. 

In an analysis of the political functions of “homeland 
ideology” Professor Giinter Lange from the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic states that “the spontaneously evolving 
love for his homeland provides for the worker under cap- 
italism an emotional link between himself and the world 
he knows and which is therefore outwardly familiar and 
usual. This love of homeland is abused by the powerful 
echelons of the bourgeoisie in West Germany in order to 
conceal the fundamental fact that this setting which bears 
the mark of capitalism has been alienated from the people 
through the predominance of private ownership of the means 
of production.”* Such attempts to present the small social 
formation as a phenomenon that is independent of society 
are typical of many other bourgeois sociologists of today. 

It is, of course, possible to point to a certain social stabil- 
ity distinguishing small communities. Viewed from a par- 
ticular socio-psychological angle this is so, yet it does not 
apply if we approach these social phenomena on a broader 
scale. Society is preserved and continues to function thanks 
to the stability of the basic material and ideological links 
and relations within it. 

A highly vulnerable spot in bourgeois sociologists’ under- 
standing of the individual’s immediate surroundings is their 
attempt to approach objective social phenomena from a 
purely psychological point of view, focussing their attention 
first and foremost on patterns of communication between 
individuals, while disregarding all other causal connections 
in the life of society. This psychologization of social rela- 
tions is to be found in particular in sociometry. According 
to adherents of that type of sociology there is some sort of 

* Gunter Lange, “Die politischen Funktionen der imperialistischen 


Heimatideologie in der Westdeutschen Bundesrepublik”, Deutsche Zeit- 
schrift fiir Philosophie, No. 6, 1969, p. 665. 
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“tele”-factor at work in relations between individuals re- 
gardless of the social environment concerned, and in the 
context of the “small group” this factor takes the form of 
a sociometric structure between individuals. Numerous te- 
lestructures make up the “social atom”, the basic social unit; 
it is only emotional, purely psychological ties, likes and 
dislikes that are taken into account in discussion of the 
functioning of this unit. Thus, sociometric procedures at- 
tempt to single out the fundamental structures within so- 
ciety, spotlighting the likes and dislikes that exist in rela- 
tions between people. Yet the real point at issue here is that 
psychological attitudes, all kinds of likes and dislikes can- 
not be determined only by properties of the individual; to 
a large extent they stem from economic, political, ideolog- 
ical and intellectual relations in society and are essentially 
a reflection or refraction of the latter. 

American sociologist J. Moreno exaggerates these psycho- 
logical ties for the individual as‘a result of his failure to 
appreciate certain underlying factors in social development. 
Indeed he even advertises this fact with pretentious frank- 
ness: “Instead of analyzing social classes composed of mil- 
lions of people, we are making painstaking analyses of 
small groups of persons. It is a retreat from the social uni- 
verse to its atomic structure.... This may be a deep fall 
after so much dialectic conceit, but it is a strategic retreat, 
a retreat to greater objectivity.’* 

The main conclusions incorporated into sociometric writ- 
ing are expounded in detail by another American sociologist, 
Theodore Newcomb. 

The establishment of interpersonal consensus, and the 
reasons and conditions of its development are defined by 
him with no reference to socio-economic factors, but mere- 
ly to the existence of interdependence between consen- 
sus and communication. Newcomb obscures the significance 
of objective circumstances, declaring that the differential 
structuring within human population is shaped not by the 
material factors which determine overall development, but 
for the most part by the psychological need experienced by 
each individual to perceive consensus.** 


* J. L. Moreno, Sociometry, Experimental Method and the Science 
of Society. An Approach to a New Political Orientation, Beacon, New 
York, 1951, p. 25. 

** See Theodore M. Newcomb, “The Study of Consensus”, So- 
ciology Today, p. 290. 
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This undue emphasis of the psychological aspects of the 
life of society as one of the underlying principles of mod- 
ern bourgeois sociology makes itself felt in various of the 
conceptions used and in some cases in the whole approach 
adopted by a particular author. Alex Inkeles, for example, 
stresses before all else the individual’s independence of the 
broad social structure.* Leopold von Wiese equates the 
social factor with the mental intercourse of individuals 
within the framework of a single group and reduces the 
basic issue in sociology to “a philosophy of personal pro- 
nouns’’.** The French sociologist, Pierre Badin in his book 
Problems of Group Life*** sets out to replace sociological cat- 
egories altogether by psychological ones, and to rid the 
science of society of such concepts as “class” and “class 
struggle”. These examples serve to illustrate how the sum 
of social relations in the group and in society is regarded in 
these quarters as no more than a manifestation of interper- 
sonal links, as a negation of all kinds of socio-economic de- 
termination of human behaviour. 

Marxist sociology, which attributes major importance to 
the study of small social units, approaches the latter within 
the framework of the integrated structure of society as a 
whole. It is precisely society which determines the structure 
and functions of small social formations and not the other 
way round, as bourgeois sociologists would have us believe. 
Of course the existence of interpersonal relations must be 
taken into account but it must be remembered that these 
are of a derivative character. The distinguishing feature of 
social life consists in the fact that society is where people 
operate and therefore the laws of society are the laws of 
men’s material activity. The bourgeois sociologists of today 
reduce the laws governing this activity to sociological ma- 
trices and all manner of psychological structures. 

The system society-group-individual was expounded in 
particularly pretentious terms in the social action theory. 
The well-known American sociologist, Talcott Parsons, who 
is regarded as the father of this theory, attempts to find a 
middle path between two extreme trends, namely empiricism 
and the abstract conceptions put forward by present-day 


* Alex Inkeles, “Personality and Social Structure”, Sociology 
Today, p. 267. 
** Leopold von Wiese, Das Soziale im Leben und im Denken, 
Köln und Orladen, 1956, p. 12. 
*** Pierre Badin, Problèmes de la vie en groupe, Toulouse, 1965. 
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non-Marxist sociologists. His recipe is for the study of 
limited phenomena within a concrete environment. The main 
idea implicit in the theory of social action is that society, or 
the social environment, is something derived from the “‘so- 
cial actions” of individuals. “At the ‘bottom’ of the structure 
the social system is rooted in the concrete human individual 
as a physical organism acting in a physical environment. 
This individual, as personality, participates in processes of 
social interaction through his various roles.... At the ‘top’ 
of the system is the society as a total system, in the mod- 
ern case organized as a single political collectivity, and 
institutionalizing a single more or less integrated system of 
values.”* 

Parsons evidently regards society as no more than a 
specific link in some “social structure”, instead of plac- 
ing the latter within the context of society as a whole, there- 
by linking together in one all the components of the social 
structure, making them dependent on society as a whole 
which shapes them. In some of his writings Parsons with 
no compunction reduces the concept of society to a product 
of men’s cultural, moral and psychological activity.** He 
would have us believe that social relations do not involve 
any new elements in addition to those found in relations 
between individuals, each of whom aspires to observe those 
standards of behaviour accepted in his particular society. 

While emphasising the social autonomy of the individual, 
bourgeois sociologists of today approach the interaction be- 
tween the individual and his social environment from a me- 
taphysical standpoint. Basically they do not acknowledge 
the transforming potential of men’s social activity, insofar 
as they equate this behaviour with actions in individual 
behaviour which they examine in isolation from objective 
social relations. While putting itself over as the last word 
in this field of research the social action theory investigates 
men’s behaviour only within the context of personal phycho- 
logical contacts. This theory not only negates the role of 
social experience and reduces the behaviour of the individual 
to passive compliance with social norms, but also ignores 
the transforming impact men make on their environment; 


* Talcott Parsons, “General Theory in Sociology”, Sociology Today. 
Problems and Prospects, New York, 1960, pp. 7-8. 

** Talcott Parsons, Social Structure and Personality, Glencoe, 1964; 
also The Structure of Social Action, New York, 1968. 
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It is of course wrong to ignore the study of “small 
groups”, but at the same time they should on no account be 
regarded as independent units separate from society. Nor 
can it be denied that socio-psychological interaction be- 
tween members of a group is an important feature of the 
existence of any social community. Yet there is more 
to shared ideas and attitudes than mere social inter- 
course which in itself does not explain anything. Only the 
social conditions of men’s lives and a community of fun- 
damental social interests can explain a community of ideas 
and attitudes. 

The microenvironment, like any other social phenomenon, 
possesses various essential features. There is no denying the 
microenvironment has various aspects, nor can we deny the 
importance of their investigation by representatives of a 
number of sciences; yet at the same time it is the micro- 
environment’s socio-economic essence which is all-impor- 
tant. If this is not taken into account it is impossible to ap- 
preciate the true position of the individual within the group 
and achieve an objective evaluation of the workings of the 
individual’s interaction with his social surroundings. 

The need to define the socio-economic essence of “small 
groups” logically gives rise to the question as to the criter- 
ia or indications according to which this or that particular 
group takes shape or functions within society. With regard 
to the “group” Lenin wrote: “In itself, this concept is still 
too indefinite and arbitrary: religious, ethnographical, polit- 
ical, juridical and other phenomena may also be considered 
as criteria distinguishing ‘groups’. There is no firm token 
by which particular ‘groups’ in each of these spheres can 
be distinguished.”* 

The materialist definition of the concept “social group” 
is formulated in Marxist theory in, for example, definition 
of the criterion to the effect that “the individual can be re- 
duced to the social”.** Given this approach the difference 
between various groups is traced back to their essential na- 
ture. Class, family, production team, circle of friends—all 
these groups have a different role to play in the life of so- 
ciety, and influence the individual in different ways. Bour- 
geois sociologists, who tend to be preoccupied with psycho- 


* V. I. Lenin, “The Economic Content of Narodism and the Cri- 
ticism of It in Mr. Struve’s Book”, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 410. 
** Ibid. 
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logical factors rather than social ones, endeavour to blot 
out ideology from the life of society and to disguise the 
role of classes, substituting class peace for the class strug- 
gle. 

Marxist-Leninist theory provided for the first time a firm 
foundation of scientific analysis of social relations for study 
of the relationship between the individual and society, link- 
ing together men’s education and character-moulding with 
their practical revolutionary activity. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STRUCTURE 

OF THE MICROENVIRONMENT 

AND CERTAIN TRENDS OF CHANGE 
IN MODERN CONDITIONS 


1. THE SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT 
OF THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE MICROENVIRONMENT 


The diversity of the microenvironment and the complexity 
of its external and internal links point to several approaches 
to be adopted in the study of its structural features. At- 
tention can ‘be focussed either on the basic elements of the 
microenvironment’s structure, or on the way these elements 
are linked together. If we analyse the sum of the micro- 
environment’s component elements, then its structure will 
appear as an organized unit, a definite system of small so- 
cial communities and corresponding material components. If 
viewed as a means of communication, the structure of the 
individual’s immediate surroundings represents a sum total 
or system of group relations, as emerges after functional 
analysis of the structural components of the microenviron- 
ment. The next equally important consideration is the dy- 
namic aspect concerning the patterns and definite stages of 
the microenvironment’s evolution which constitute an organ- 
ic whole with the conditions of social development. 

As in the organization of any other social phenomenon 
so in the structural organization of the microenvironment 
two features can be singled out. Firstly, it constitutes a com- 
ponent element of a larger formation (factory, school, of- 
fice, society, etc.) and, secondly, the microenvironment has 
its own inner structure. A complex whole is not broken down 
into parts or structural elements simply to demonstrate which 
component parts go to make up this or that phenomenon, 
but in order to disclose the essence of the phenomenon in 
guestion. From among the enumerated ways of organizing 
the microenvironment’s structure certain aspects can be 
singled out that shed light on the basic features of its struc- 
ture. Analysis of the microenvironment proceeds where two 
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close sciences meet: sociology and social psychology. Both 
of these concern themselves with certain aspects of this ques- 
tion and specify how the structure of the microenvironment 
ts organized from their own particular angle. 

Sociologists establish a structural link between the micro- 
environment and broader social formations, regarding the 
basic elements of the former as components of the latter. 
Their criteria for the way in which the elements of the mi- 
croenvironment are organized are sociological in nature. 
Social psychology, a field of science where sociology and 
psychology overlap, is concerned with psychic phenomena 
peculiar to certain social groups and the individual within 
the social group. Despite the great variety of socio-psycho- 
logical phenomena found in the sphere of the microenviron- 
ment, they stem mainly from social interaction, communi- 
cation between people. This determines the socio-psycholog- 
ical aspect of the structure of the individual’s immediate 
social environment. 

From the sociological point of view the main types of 
microenvironment in socialist society can be distinguished as 
follows: 1) by the nature of the individual’s activity—pro- 
duction activity, family or domestic, educational, socio-po- 
litical, cultural, military, sport, religious; 

2) by the territorial factor—town, workers’ settlement, vil- 
lage, etc.; 

3) by national or ethnic factors; 

4) by age; 

5) by sex. 

Naturally acceptance of this structural outline does not 
rule out the decisive role of the social or class factor when 
analyzing the structure of the microenvironment. In Soviet 
society, the workers’, collective farmers’ and the intelligent- 
sia’s microenvironments all possess specific features of their 
own, although, as a result of the important changes which 
have taken place in the socio-political structure of Soviet 
society, the character of direct communication has under- 
gone radical change. This means that since socialism has 
been firmly established microenvironments are classified as 
peculiar to workers, collective farmers or the intelligentsia 
on the basis of the different social activity these groups per- 
form. This division provides the basis for narrower divisions 
of the microenvironment depending upon various types 
of production activity, family or domestic activity, etc., 
which retain certain social or class features. 
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This conception of the individual’s immediate social en- 
vironment cannot of course be extended to embrace antag- 
onistic society characterized by class conflict. Analysis of 
the microenvironment that moulds the bourgeois cannot be 
based on the above parameters. His immediate surroundings 
are subject to rigid class barriers. Besides, the structure and 
nature of the individual’s microenvironment in capitalist so- 
ciety always bears the imprint of society’s political struc- 
ture, of the laws, traditions and privileges that obtain in 
that society. 

It would be relevant at this stage to provide a brief des- 
cription of the main types of the individual’s social environ- 
ment in advanced socialist society. 

The production microenvironment constitutes man’s imme- 
diate surroundings in the course of his work activity. It em- 
braces the structural subdivisions of the factory, stemming 
from the technology or organization of the production pro- 
cess, such as: shops, sections, work teams, shifts, depart- 
ments of factory administration, etc. In other spheres of 
work activity the individual’s immediate environment con- 
sists of agricultural, transport, construction and other sub- 
divisions, and also of primary collectives in municipal ser- 
vices, science, education, health, art, social administration, 
etc. 

As for the social structure of individual enterprises, a 
fairly detailed picture of this is provided by a joint publica- 
tion containing contributions from a number of GDR writers 
entitled Theoretical and Methodological Aspects of Marxist 
Industrial Sociology. In a horizontal analysis of the social 
environment constituted by the industrial enterprise the au- 
thors pick out the following groups: 

1) groups directly linked with the material-technical 
and production-organizational structure of the enterprise; 

2) socio-political groups—party, trade union and youth 
groups; 

3) socio-psychological groups based on personal relation- 
ships, interests and needs of individuals. 

The authors also outline the method for classifying groups 
according to the vertical organization of the industrial 
enterprise: 

1) the small group representing the micro-unit (a work 
team, research unit, administrative group, etc.); 

2) the medium-sized group constituting a unit made up of 
smaller groups (a workshop); 
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3) the large group incorporating the whole enterprise col- 
lective.” 

Investigation of the basic components of the production 
microenvironment is a difficult undertaking because of their 
complex character. By way of illustration, the work team, 
shop or section in an enterprise constitutes the primary 
work collective, and at the same time a group of people 
united by a common profession and often belonging to one 
and the same age group or sex. Further, these primary col- 
lectives are often socially heterogeneous, providing scope 
for interaction between representatives of various social 
groups. 

Social groups within a factory collective in socialist society 
differ from each other in many respects. In order to achieve 
a certain degree of systematization it is important to 
single out the main group-forming factor, since it deter- 
mines the definition of the social make-up of the collective, 
and the nature of relations and links within it. Some au- 
thors number among the main group-forming factors qual- 
ifications, wage levels, education, etc. A more reliable prin- 
ciple might be to take the division and content of labour as 
the main criterion for distinguishing one group from anoth- 
er. Qualifications and certain other criteria appear to be no 
more than derivatives of the former. 

Among these criteria the one which is fundamental to 
any description of the social environment of the enterprise 
is classification of workers according to their functions in 
the field of production, according to the nature and content 
of their work. The level of mechanization and automation 
can serve as an index for the content of workers’ labour. 
On that basis five groups of workers can be distinguished 
to bring out the nature of the microenvironment at the en- 
terprise: 

1) those who carry out their work with the help of 
automatic or semi-automatic machines; 

2) those who carry out their work with the help of ordi- 
nary machines, machine tools, mechanical devices or ap- 
paratus (such as turners, milling-machine operators, engine 
drivers, lorry or tractor drivers, etc.); 

3) those who carry out their work by hand, using manu- 
ally operated machines and devices; 


* W. Bronizkaja, E. Hahn, H. Jetzschmann, I. Rittershaus, H. Tau- 
bert, R. Weidig, Theoretische und methodologische Probleme der 
marxistischen Industriesoziologie, Berlin, 1967. 
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4) those who carry out their work by hand or with non- 
mechanized tools; 

5) those who are engaged in repairing machinery or me- 
chanical equipment (locksmiths, electrical fitters, electricians, 
etc.). 

A special feature of the individual’s microenvironment 
at the factory is that it contains what are from the struc- 
tural point of view heterogeneous elements, often constitut- 
ing a combintaion of the above-listed groups. In many pro- 
duction units it is possible to find side by side workers 
engaged in highly mechanized labour and those carrying out 
manual labour. This combination of workers from different 
groups makes the individual’s immediate environment he- 
terogeneous with regard to levels of general education and 
professional training and also to the levels of individual 
wages within the particular collective. There also exists a 
gradation of work in respect of the intellectuals employed by 
any particular factory and this applies above all to engineers 
and technicians, and to the white-collar workers. Each of 
these groups exhibits in its turn further, more detailed gra- 
dation. 

When analyzing the structure of the microenvironment 
use is made of the terms “social group” and “collective”. 
To justify the use of these terms in this or that particular 
context, the following points should be noted. The terms 
“collective” and “social group” are categories of the same 
order in historical materialism. However, “social group” is 
a wider term used to bracket together as one scientific cri- 
terion of recurrability specific social actions of the indi- 
vidual and to bring out their social character. A collective, 
on the other hand, is a particular variant of the social group, 
a specific property of that group. It takes shape not when 
just any conditions are filled, but only when socially in- 
dispensable tasks are resolved. ‘Thus under socialism not just 
any community can qualify as a collective. This is why in 
a broad or general study of the interaction between the in- 
dividual and his social environment the terms “social group” 
or “small social group” are used. When attention is fo- 
cussed on positive social values of this or that community, 
then the term “collective” is used, and when small social 
groups are being discussed, the term “primary collective”. 

These terminological distinctions are of fundamental im- 
portance in this context, for primary work collectives con- 
stitute the basic element of the microenvironment in social- 
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ist conditions. Here it is important to find out what that 
primary work collective represents in a system of collectives. 
Sociologists draw a distinction between various types of 
production collectives according to the structure of enterprise 
under discussion. Some classify collectives as primary or 
principal. Others divide them into three types: primary, sec- 
ondary and general. Regardless of these variations the con- 
cept of the primary work collective retains the same 
implications. It designates a collective in which all members 
are in direct contact with each other during their work 
activity. 

The primary work collective, although it is a specific link 
in the chain linking the individual with society, contains 
nevertheless all the main characteristics of the principal col- 
lective. This entitles us to view the role and place of the 
primary collective in the life of Soviet society as structur- 
ally integrated with the activity of the principal work col- 
lective. 

As pointed out earlier, work collectives constitute the 
basic cells of socialist society. This implies that in work 
collectives socialist social relations are reflected and find 
expression. In view of this the socialist collective, with all 
the diverse labour and social activity it involves, serves 
to express the socio-political essence of Soviet society, and 
provides a cross-section of that society. 

This consideration enables us to form a clearer picture 
of the place occupied by the collective in the structure of 
socialist society. Large social groups (the working class, the 
peasantry and the intelligentsia), which taken together con- 
stitute the social structure of Soviet society, in reality exist 
only in the form of various collectives, more often than not 
in collectives of heterogeneous social composition. Thus the 
whole of socialist society consists of an organically integrat- 
ed system of collectives. They form part of the social struc- 
ture, firstly, as social communities of men in production, of- 
fices, military units, educational establishments, etc. Second- 
ly, each collective performs specific functions that link it 
up with the system of social relations in society. This posi- 
tion enjoyed by collectives enables them through their ac- 
tivity to serve the interests of the whole of society and those 
of a specific class or individual. This makes the work 
collective not only the centre of the working peoples’ 
labour activities, but of their social and cultural life as 
well. 
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Insofar as production forms the basis of society’s existence 
and development, the production collective must assume 
a special place among the various forms of collectives. It is 
within the production collective that the future of production 
plans is decided, that efforts to improve labour productivity, 
quality of output and to keep down costs are undertaken. 
Yet the people in these collectives are linked together not 
merely by a definite form of work organization, but also by 
common cultural interests. Man’s social qualities are forged 
within the work collective and it is here that he is able to 
satisfy his material and spiritual needs, to develop his abil- 
ities and to participate in the production and socio-political 
activity of his country. This means that the work collective 
is not merely a production-cum-technical unit but also a 
specific form of ideological and socio-psychological commu- 
nity of men. 

Marx and Engels referred to socialist economy as collective 
production and viewed the collective spirit as fundamental 
to socialist society. The socio-economic structure of our 
society and the Soviet way of life render comradely cooper- 
ation and mutual assistance between all its members vital 
principles of the socialist work collective. This is why work 
collectives in the USSR have become a true school of com- 
munist education. 

In advanced socialist society work collectives play a vital 
part in the achievement of the tasks set down in the eco- 
nomic and social policy of the Communist Party. The 25th 
Congress of the CPSU placed before Soviet society the im- 
portant tasks of developing the country’s socialist economy 
still further. All the activity of Soviet men and women di- 
rected towards the implementation of these tasks proceeds 
within work collectives. Consequently the higher objectives 
for society advancing towards communism involve higher 
objectives for the work collective which is the basic unit of 
society. 

The growing importance of the work collective in com- 
munist construction stems also from the acceleration of tech- 
nological progress and the increased need to bring together 
the achievements of the technological revolution with the 
advantages inherent in the socialist economic system. 

As socialist society gradually becomes more socially ho- 
mogeneous and its moral and political unity is consolidated, 
the rights of collectives are considerably extended and more 
and more opportunities are opened up for them in connec- 
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tion with the administration of production and the social life 
of the community. Important for the development of the 
individual in this context is not only the fact that he belongs 
to a specific class or social group—which is of course highly 
important—but above all his own activity, his own level of 
education and professional training, his conscientious service 
of society, etc. All these qualities can be put to good use 
and developed still further within the collective. 

The family microenvironment plays a special role in man’s 
life, where he is not directly linked with social production, 
which fact, however, does not belittle this role in the proc- 
ess of social reproduction. Man’s social setting in the do- 
mestic sphere is complex in structure. The family occupies 
a special place among the basic components of this setting. 

The sociologists concern themselves with the family for 
two reasons: they investigate it as a social institution and 
as a component of the individual’s microenvironment, a var- 
iant of the primary group. In this particular study it is the 
second aspect that is of interest, that which embraces the 
inner structure and specific nature of the social relations 
which take shape within the family. Despite the variations 
to be observed in its historical forms, at each stage of its de- 
velopment the family represents a more or less stable union 
in which men’s and women’s needs to procreate are satisfied, 
and likewise their need to experience that range of emo- 
tional experience that goes by the name of family happiness. 

Despite relative stability the concrete reality of each in- 
dividual family inevitably evolves. By way of an example, 
a group of Leningrad sociologists in 1968 conducted a sur- 
vey among two thousand families living in the city and 
charted three periods of relative stability and two periods of 
relative fluctuation in the course of the individual’s family 
life. These three periods of stability could be correlated with 
three forms of the individual family: primary, secondary 
and tertiary.” 

Man is born into his primary family, where he gleans his 
first knowledge and impressions of life. It is precisely in 
the primary family that the individual’s social, psychological 
and moral core is formed. The secondary family is created 
by young people themselves, after they attain social, psy- 
chological and biological maturity. The emergence of the 
tertiary family results when adult children separate them- 


* See A. N. Baranov, “The’ Urban Family and the Individual”, 
Sotsialniye issledovaniya, Issue 7, Moscow, 1971. 
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selves from the family. Thus these three forms of family, 
each corresponding to a specific age bracket, cover the whole 
span of a man’s life. 

Yet in the USSR it is the family including parents and 
children which is regarded as typical from both a social 
and demographic point of view. In sociological writing of 
today families of this type are divided into three groups: 
the elementary family (mother and child), the nuclear fam- 
ily (a couple with children for whom links with other rel- 
atives do not play an important part) and finally the com- 
posite family (characterized by unsevered ties between the 
couple and their parents and close links with other rela- 
tives). 

In the modern context the family, as has been established 
in numerous pieces of sociological research, is veering away 
from the large extended version to a smaller family simple 
in structure. In recent years “small familics” have become 
the rule, and the surveys conducted in Leningrad show that 
the vast majority of couples are anxious to live apart from 
their parents, let alone other relatives. Cases where young 
couples are living together with their parents account now 
for around twenty-five per cent of the total in large Soviet 
towns. Another fact which demands attention is that this sep- 
aration does not as a rule take place for economic reasons, 
since large families are more economically viable than small 
ones. These separations within families result from aspira- 
tions to greater independence. 

The second trend characteristic of present-day families 
is the smaller number of children. In recent years there has 
been a drop in families consisting of five or more persons 
in the Soviet Union, and an increase in the number of small 
families. This demographic phenomenon can be explained 
not merely by material factors, but also by ethnic, social 
and even socio-psychological factors. There is no doubt that 
one such factor is that many wives are working and large 
numbers of children would make it difficult for them to 
carry on with their jobs, would come between them and the 
professions they love. Another factor is the increasingly high 
levels of education, culture and professional qualifications 
attained by the parents of today, and the growth of interest 
in things outside the family. 

In socialist society, democratization of family relations is 
proceeding apace. This steady process is advancing as the 
social foundations for inequality within the family are dis- 
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appearing, in particular private ownership, a development 
which has paved the way for the establishment of equal le- 
gal rights for men and women, and enabled the latter to 
participate on a wide front in social production and the po- 
litical life of the country and hence assume an independent 
position within the family. 

Recent social research has demonstrated that there is not 
really any head of the family in the old sense in Soviet 
families of today, and family members tend to have a very 
approximate, ill-defined idea of what being head of the fam- 
ily really implies. This was borne out, tor example, in a 
survey of 595 Leningrad families conducted by A. L. Pime- 
nova in 1970. It was recorded that 256 of the families ques- 
tioned accepted that their family did,have a head (43 per 
cent of the total) and 338 families (57 per cent) denied that. 
Moreover in every third family (of the first 256) it was the 
wife that was acknowledged as head. These figures testify 
to the consolidation of new cultural and moral norms in 
relations between spouses.” 

Democratization of marriage and the family also makes 
itself felt in the levelling out of educational levels enjoyed 
by husband and wife. According to the 1970 Census dif- 
ferences in educational levels attained by working men and 
women had almost disappeared and only amount to 0.3 per 
cent per every thousand. This explains why there is now a 
rapid growth in the number of marriages where the wife has 
higher educational qualifications than her husband.** 

All these developments produce considerable changes in 
the nature of relations within the family, in the whole struc- 
ture of the Soviet family. Gradually all kinds of mercantile 
considerations are being ousted from the family. Growing 
importance on the other hand is being attributed to the 
intimate, socio-psychological aspect of family life, to par- 
ents’ greater concern for their children’s education. Anoth- 
er noticeable trend in the development of the Soviet family 
is the growth of non-formal ties and a relaxation of formal 
patterns of social control within the family. All this has 
conspicuously changed the content of obligations to be per- 
formed by the socialist family. Concern to preserve and ac- 


* See A. L. Pimenova, “A New Way of Life and the Emergence 
of Equality within the Family”, Sotsialniye issledovaniya, Issue 7, 1971, 
p. 4l. 
** See Findings of the All-Union Census for 1970, Vol. III, Moscow, 
1972, p. 408 (in Russian). 
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cumulate private property is forever a thing of the past, 
and the family’s productive function is gradually being 
pushed into the background. At the present time the 
Soviet family performs in the main three social functions: 
reproduction, the upbringing of children, and an economic 
function. 

The family is characterized not only by relations between 
spouses but also by relations between parents and chil- 
dren, in the development of which a good number of new 
and complex problems is now coming to the fore. Relations 
between parents and children are becoming increasingly 
democratic, the younger generation is becoming more and 
more “autonomous”, the family is losing its monopoly to in- 
fluence over children and its right to be virtually their only 
source of information. All these specific developments affect- 
ing the formation of young people are becoming ever more 
striking as a result of acceleration, i.e. earlier biological 
maturation. 

While acknowledging all this as a historically inevitable 
and progressive phenomenon, it is essential to appreciate cer- 
tain negative aspects of this process, which usually emerge 
when insufficient attention is paid to the psychological pe- 
culiarities of adolescents, when the understanding of the 
factors that influence them is incomplete—in a word, when 
the educational process is deficient. 

In the domestic sphere outside the family importance 
should be attached to communities such as the neighbour- 
hood (the groups formed by the tenants of blocks of flats, 
neighbours, the inhabitants of small villages of farmsteads, 
etc.), and also to close acquaintances and friends. More often 
than not these groups lack a definite inner organization. 

The socio-political microenvironment is made up of small 
socio-political groups of men and women working together 
to implement the goals and objectives of specific social and 
political institutions. These are first and foremost the Com- 
munist Party, Komsomol, trade union and Young Pioneer 
groups and their primary organizations. 

With regard to the implementation of Communist Party 
policy great importance is attached to primary Party organ- 
izations. In the CPSU these number over 390,000. Accord- 
ing to the Party Rules these should number at least three 
persons. Subsidiary Party organizations and groups are set 
up within the primary Party organizations, if the number of 
members calls for this. 


Since the production and socio-political activities of Soviet 
men and women are concentrated in work collectives, it 
is precisely these that provide scope for the Communist Par- 
ty’s organizational and political work among the masses. 
Primary Party organizations constitute the nuclei of the work 
collectives and the driving force behind their ideological de- 
velopment and consolidation. 

An important role in the work and socio-political activi- 
ties of the primary collective is that of the Party group rep- 
resenting a special and most essential link in the Party 
structure, through which the Party directly influences the 
masses. Because of its specific position within the collective 
the Party group cannot echo the forms and methods used in 
workshop, factory or collective farm Party organizations. Its 
activity consists in painstaking, day-to-day work with in- 
dividuals. Being right at the heart of the production collec- 
tive that is vital to the attainment of labour objec- 
tives, the Party group welds together members of the work 
team, factory section, or farm, encourages enterprise and 
initiative and active participation in the socialist emulation 
campaign. The Party group is accountable for each working 
man and therefore strives after an individualized approach 
to each person that will be as direct and effective as pos- 
sible. 

Party, trade union and Komsomol groups which represent 
their respective organisations within the primary collective, 
are most important with regard to the formation of the 
individual and to his ideological training. 

The microenvironment in the Army is a distinct type of 
microenvironment. The features of the small army collective 
(squad, platoon, battery, tank crew, etc.) can be divided into 
two groups. The first one is determined by the place occu- 
pied by the military collective in society and the nature of 
collective relations as such. The point here is that the mil- 
itary collective is composed in a special way and is exter- 
ritorial in character (the siting of garrisons is determined 
by defence and security requirements), their relative iso- 
lation from other collectives stemming from the specific 
tasks they are called upon to perform and the maintenance 
of military and state secrecy. The second group of features 
is connected with the special conditions of military organi- 
zation. The functioning of the military apparatus involves 
highly centralized administration, carefully regulated rela- 
tions within the collective, rigid discipline and specific pat- 
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terns of time allocation. The domestic side of military life 
is also highly specialized. 

Other forms of microenvironment are of a highly specific 
nature: the educational microenvironment (school classes, 
study groups at higher educational establishments or tech- 
nical schools); the cultural microenvironment (amateur art 
societies, etc.); the sporting microenvironment (various sport 
groups, skiing, gym, football or hockey teams, etc.). 

A distinct variety of social environment is presented by 
various groups of believers (religious families, parish com- 
munities, religious sects). All the people belonging to such 
groups are united by one thing—their belief in a non-exist- 
ent, supernatural world. Within the religious group the be- 
liever finds the illusory satisfaction of his needs, while the 
religious group in its turn finds an object on which it can 
exert its influence. 

The religious environment has its own social characteris- 
tics. A fairly low level of education to be found among the 
majority of believers is probably the most typical and stable 
of these. Sociological surveys in a number of towns and 
villages in the Perm Region (1967-1969) have shown that 
of 296 people approached 174 (or 58.8 per cent) were semi- 
literate or had only primary education, 27 (or 9.1 per cent) 
had seven years schooling, 9 (or 3 per cent) had a second- 
ary education and only two had studied at a university. It 
is no secret that illiterate or semi-literate people constitute 
the main recruiting group for religious activists. None of 
the polled believers were raising their level of general edu- 
cation. Of the total number almost a third never read any- 
thing, 18 per cent read only religious literature, and a 
quarter never listened to the wireless or watched television. 
Over 62 per cent of those polled did not visit cultural centres 
or cinemas. 

The majority of the believers (74 per cent) were not en- 
gaged in social production and did not belong to any work 
collective. For the most part they were old-age pension- 
ers, housewives and dependents. Inevitably such people have 
very limited social ties with the outside world. Every slack- 
ening of such contacts serves to fan religious commitment. 
Believers who are workers are’ usually employed at small 
factories, where ideological work is not organized on a large 
scale. Of the 39 polled workers, only two were employed 
at large factories. None of them took part in the social 
activities of their collectives. 
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Numerous sociological surveys have shown that the re- 
ligious factor is more powerful in the villages than in the 
towns. This can be explained by the fact that historically 
productive forces in rural areas have always been less 
developed than those in the towns. Hence the lower level of 
knowledge and education. The territorial remoteness of small 
settlements and the special nature of social links within them 
were among the factors which helped to consolidate religious 
habits left over from the past. 

If the motives behind religious practice are examined 
from the psychological angle and the structure of the reli- 
gious group analyzed in the same way the following facts 
come to light: a considerable proportion of believers live 
on their own after experiencing unsatisfactory personal re- 
lationships or personal tragedy. This naturally gives rise to 
a particular frame of mind, receptive to religious influence. 

The substantial differences to be found between urban 
and rural life in socialist society mean that man’s social sur- 
roundings are influenced to some extent by the place he lives 
in: a town, village or industrial settlement. These differ- 
ences are reflected in the levels of education, skills and cul- 
tural background of the working people. According to a sur- 
vey conducted in the late 1960s in the Sverdlovsk Region 
the proportion of working people attending evening classes 
was lower in industrial settlements than it was in the town 
(usually only half), although frequently the inhabitants of 
industrial settlements have the same facilities for night school 
as do town-dwellers. Comparison of a number of indices re- 
lating to cultural activities of the inhabitants of industrial 
settlements and the citizens of Sverdlovsk revealed a con- 
siderable difference in the level of cultural activities (the 
number of cultural centres and the number of places provid- 
ed per thousand of the population, the number of visits paid 
by each individual to cultural or educational functions, the 
number of people per thousand involved in amateur artistic 
activities, the number of people attending the universities 
of culture, the number of library subscribers per thousand 
of the population, etc.). In this context it is vital to take into 
account the relative shortage of domestic facilities and serv- 
ices provided in industrial settlements, as opposed to towns, 
and the resulting difference this makes to woman’s domestic 
role. 

Differences in the individual’s social surroundings can 
even be observed when industrial settlements within the 
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reach of a large city are compared with those of a self-con- 
tained variety. The level of education attained by working 
people living in the former is considerably higher. In such 
settlements every sixth worker has secondary school educa- 
tion, and for every one person lacking primary education, 
there are eight who have completed their secondary educa- 
tion. In industrial settlements outside big towns the figures 
are lower: a third of the work force has had less than eight- 
year schooling and there are 55 per cent fewer workers 
with complete secondary education. For every worker with 
complete secondary education or more, there are 2.6 per- 
sons who have only had primary education or less. 

On the basis of these figures conclusions can be drawn 
as to the main reasons for the difference in the level of the 
intellectual and cultural development of the working peo- 
ple. It can be put down to the differences between social 
conditions and domestic facilities that took shape in towns, 
industrial settlements and villages, to a lack of effective en- 
couragement for people to raise their level of education, to 
their inability to make rational use of free time and to 
insufficient social mobility of the inhabitants of villages and 
industrial settlements in comparison to that found among 
town-dwellers. 

Research into the specific features of man’s environment 
in large towns is particularly significant at the present time 
when the process of urbanization is advancing extremely fast. 
In the Soviet Union, for example, 32 per cent of the popu- 
lation was concentrated in towns in 1939, while the equiva- 
lent figure for 1974 was 60 per cent. If urbanization con- 
tinues at the same rate, then by the year 2000 no less than 
four-fifths of the Soviet population are estimated to live in 
towns. 

The Polish sociologist K. Przeclawski, in his book Man 
and Town* which investigates the socio-psychological in- 
fluence of urban environment on man, points out that in 
villages and industrial settlements people are in a state of 
constant special and psychological closeness to one another, 
while in the town neighbourhood ties are quite different in 
character and lose their former significance. People in towns 
do not create self-contained communities based on the place 
they live in. Acquaintances come together as a result of 


* K. Przeclawski, Miasto i czlowiek, Warsaw, 1966. 
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common interests and are often scattered from one end of 
the town to the other. 

The distinctive feature of the contacts with the outside 
world enjoyed by the town-dweller is that he is set apart 
from Nature, and on the other hand has a profusion of con- 
tacts with people. Sociologists have calculated that in a 
village a man comes up against thirty or forty people 
during a day, while in a big town this figure can be any- 
thing up to ten thousand. This makes the town-dweller 
develop a psychological defence mechanism of indifference 
in face of casual encounters, which means that he does not 
apprehend every passer-by on a personal or emotional level. 
While the ethics of village life demands interest to be 
shown in each individual encountered, the ethics of urban 
life cannot make such demands. The town-dweller avoids 
unnecessary contacts. 

Various traditions loom less important in conditions of 
urban life. In view of certain objective factors the town- 
dweller is obliged to keep adapting himself to rapidly 
changing situations, whereas the country-dweller lives to 
a large extent within the framework of stable traditions. 
In the large town an enormous variety of human standards 
and values can be found, a broad system of professional 
compartmentalization, that provides the basis for processes 
of social mobility. In this context the structure of the family 
undergoes noticeable change. In large towns the family 
consists of representatives of two generations—parents and 
children, whereas in villages the family more often than 
not embraces several generations. 

Specific features are also to be observed in microenviron- 
ments distinguished by national or ethnic characteristics, age 
and sex. True, these characteristics are often not of decisive 
importance in the formation of small social groups. Groups 
distinguished by age, sex, or national characteristics take 
shape in the process of their members’ social activity. Thus 
the prime factor determining the structure of the microen- 
vironment remains the type of man’s activity. 

Special mention should be made of small age groups 
consisting of people of more or less the same age who are 
in direct contact with each other, as they are aiming at 
achieving specific goals together and at satisfying common 
needs and interests. The concept of the age group is not 
only important from a social point of view, although this 
aspect is of prime importance. Here we are also dealing 
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with complicated stages of the individual’s biological, psy- 
chological and social development, although these stages 
by no means always exactly coincide. Particular importance 
should be attached to groups of young people, which 
reflect the most burning problems of the youth movement. 
These groups represent a specific kind of community that, 
within the framework of any particular society, has a way 
of life, scale of values, aesthetic tastes and mode of be- 
haviour all its own. These distinctive features find expres- 
sion in the creation of independent political, cultural, edu- 
cational and other youth organizations. 

Bourgeois sociologists of today usually examine young 
people’s problems not in connection with their class back- 
ground but only with the age factor. Considerations of age 
and socio-psychological development should not be stressed 
to the exclusion of all else, yet these should be studied and 
taken into account when forms and methods of educational 
work are being selected. 

Social differences stemming from the microenvironment 
are clearly reflected in the distribution of young people’s 
free time, which shows that in socialist society there are 
still disparities to be found in the positions of various 
groups of the population. In order to investigate this ques- 
tion a research group of the newspaper Komsomolskaya Prav- 
da conducted a sociological survey several years ago to 
examine problems of leisure as experienced by the main 
strata of the urban population in Soviet towns. The urban 
population was divided up into 22 separate groups for this 
purpose. 

The survey showed that Soviet society had made consid- 
erable progress towards its goal of eliminating certain 
inequalities between socio-professional groups. According to 
the data collected the four main groups of the urban work- 
ing population (workers, engineers and technicians, intel- 
lectuals and white-collar workers) enjoy a more or less 
equal position when it comes to seven types of activity and 
an almost equal position with regard to five others. Yet 
there were indications of problems not yet resolved, for with 
regard to twelve types of activity there are considerable 
differences between the positions of the groups mentioned 
above (ranging between 35 and 65 per cent). 

When comparisons were made between different types 
of towns (all Soviet towns were divided into categories 
I—IV for the purposes of this survey, with the exception 
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of Moscow) relative equality was only found with regard 
to five different types of activity (socio-political activity, 
newspaper reading, listening to the radio, visits to the cine- 
ma and friends), while there were gaps of over 50 per cent 
with regard to nine types of activity, and further ones of 
over 65 per cent for four types of leisure activity (theatre- 
going, literary and music recitals, visits to exhibitions and 
museums, and watching television). Town-dwellers from 
group IV go in for fourteen types of activity less than 
Muscovites; they visit the theatre 4.5 less times, watch 
five times less television, go hiking 2.7 less times, spend 
2.3 times less of their leisure on sport, and make 6.3 times 
less visits to museums and exhibitions. 

Major differences are also to be discerned in the ways 
different age groups spend their leisure time. There is a rel- 
ative similarity between them only when it comes to their 
television-viewing. With regard to other groups of activity 
there were large differences to be observed. Differences of 
65 per cent and more with regard to nine types of leisure 
activity (political education, visits to sporting functions, 
etc.) were found. All these findings provide us with a more 
or less clear picture of the heterogeneous nature of various 
types of social environment in Soviet society. 

Analysis of the microenvironment’s structure would be 
incomplete if it was confined to merely one element, namely 
the small social group which, though the basic component 
of the microenvironment, is not the only one. 

With regard to its structure any type of microenviron- 
ment constitutes a dynamic combination of personal and 
cultural factors with tangible surroundings and objects, 
which the individual finds at work and at home and with 
which he interacts. Marx’s discovery of the inner link unit- 
ing relations between persons and relations between things 
provided the basis for our understanding of the social na- 
ture of the individual, his social and class essence. Yet the 
dominant factor is the social environment, contact between 
individuals, the life of the collective, since in the pattern 
of relations between man and the real world the decisive 
part is that played by relations between men. 

By the individualized component of the microenviron- 
ment we understand the sphere of the individual’s all-round 
social contacts within the context of the small social group, 
which is regarded by Sovict sociologists as a more or less 
stable social formation characterized by joint social activity, 
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common tasks and goals, and definite organization or ad- 
ministration. Other featurcs are direct communication, coor- 
dination of action and the establishment of definite patterns 
for the exchange of information between its members, and 
finally a definite cultural atmosphere and common psycho- 
logical traits. In “small groups”, a term that can be applicd 
to work teams or scctions, classes in school or university, 
Party, Komsomol or trade union groups, the family, etc., 
direct personal contacts come into play.* In groups num- 
bering a hundred, thousand or even more members (uni- 
versities, factories, Army divisions, etc.) such contacts are 
impossible. Here men are brought into contact with one 
another through various intermediate links and organiza- 
tions such ag the shop administration, the dean’s office of a 
faculty, etc. 

The cultural element of the microenvironment, as defined 
in this study, is inseparably linked with the individualized 
element, and can for instance embrace group consciousness, 
its content and forms in various of its manifestations, 
methods of social instruction and education at school, 
professional associations, the family and the mass media 
(television, wireless, the cinema, journals, newspapers, etc.). 
We might also include norms and rules of behaviour for 
people in the group, the volume of information received by 
each member, etc. 

Among the cultural components of the microenvironment 
special attention should be focussed on group consciousness. 
In Marxist sociological writing it is the accepted practice 


* Some questions connected with the concept “small social group” 
have been examined to some extent elsewhere. As for the Naciicacen 
of groups, it seems that this should mainly coincide with the system 
of personalized elements found in various types of microenvironment, 
that has also been defined earlier. A somewhat different classification 
of small groups is provided in Small Social Groups in Socialist Society 
by V. A. Gavrilov (Moscow, 1968). 

An interesting analysis of the internal structure of “small groups” 
was made by Jan Szczepanski. He singled out the following four ele- 
ments: “members, their traits and principles determining the identity 
and continuity of the group; the group’s tasks and the means by which 
these were carried out, and the ‘socio-psychological mechanisms that 
evolved while the tasks were being carried out; factors contributing to 
the inner cohesion of the group, institutions and the system of social 
control, models of interaction, models of behaviour and norms regu- 
lating relations between members of the group; institutions and instru- 
ments for the regulation of contacts and relations with other groups.” 
of Szczepanski, Elementarne pojecia socjologii, Warsaw, 1965, pp. 151- 
52). 
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to distinguish between social, group and individual con- 
sciousness. The vehicle for group consciousness is the rel- 
atively small social group. Insofar as group consciousness 
represents a part or element of the structure of social con- 
sciousness, naturally its content is determined by historical 
conditions, the ideology and social psychology of society as 
a whole, and of the class to which the group under discus- 
sion belongs. This is the main point, yet also of importance 
in relation to the formation of group consciousness is the 
group’s concrete development, the distinctive features of its 
work and social activity, the degree to which it is organized 
and the relations within it firmly established. The specific 
nature of group consciousness is also determined to a large 
extent by the goals and interests of the group, and by its 
system of values. There is no doubt that group consciousness 
is also influenced by the individual nature of the ideas and 
attitudes of each member of the group, and the ways in 
which the members of the group interact between them- 
selves. 

All this contributes to the unique quality of the inner life 
of every collective and group, and the distinct nature of the 
consciousness of its members. In this sense group conscious- 
ness possesses relative independence and cannot completely 
coincide with either social consciousness, or individual con- 
sciousness. Group consciousness represents those aspects of 
the individual’s consciousness peculiar to him as a represen- 
tative of the group in question. 

Insofar as each small social group occupies a special po- 
sition in the system of social relations, possesses a definite 
store of past experience, and each member of such a group 
plays a certain part in the life of other groups as well, we 
can point to a certain heterogeneity and contradictoriness 
in group consciousness, to differences between group and 
social conscicusness when it comes to levels of ideological 
aud psychological maturity, and to different levels of group 
consciousness in various collectives, to its evolution from a 
somewhat “confused”, “non-systematic” and “banal” level 
to one of scientific clarity and systematization. 

Man’s material environment should include everyday ob- 
jects reflecting the individual’s particular life-style, the 
buildings in which he lives and works, the tools and objects 
of his labour. All these represent part of men’s material cul- 
ture, in the context of which the individual carries out his 
social activity. The material environment viewed from the 
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social angle is not simply part of man’s natural surround- 
ings, but also the fruit of his labour, the result of his di- 
verse activities. All things in human society possess a social 
essence, indeed they cease to be things outside society: in 
the process of historical development they become human- 
ized as it were, becoming part of people’s day-to-day lives. 

Objectified relations between people are of course not 
confined to the sphere of personal consumption, they affect 
all spheres of man’s activity, in particular that of produc- 
tion and work. The basic, all-important element in the in- 
dividual’s material environment are the material things con- 
nected with productive forces, namely the instruments of 
labour. Marx pointed out that of all the instruments of la- 
bour the most important were tools of production constitut- 
ing a complex of things and used to shape the object of 
labour. Precisely these together with the objects of labour 
are all-important to man’s work activity concerned with ob- 
jects, which provides the basis for man’s development. 
Modern tools of production include all manner of machines, 
various pieces of apparatus and instruments, etc. 

Taken all in all man’s material environment in the pro- 
duction context is a special organization involving space and 
volumes, that forms a part of the labour process. The ele- 
ments of it which surround man engaged in production are 
of a wide variety in both quantitative and qualitative re- 
spects, but they all serve the same purpose—they facilitate 
the emergence of optimal conditions for men’s labour ac- 
tivity. Elements constituting the production environment can 
be divided into three large groups: 

(1) tools of labour and production equipment; 

(2) architectural and building elements; 

(3) technical information media. 

At the present time because of the scientific and techno- 
logical revolution increasing importance is attributed to 
questions of engineering psychology, concerned with man’s 
place and functions and also his opportunities within the 
functioning of the complex machine. Analysis of the systems 
‘“man-machine” and “man-automaton” contributes towards 
the successful designing of modern systems for automatic 
regulation and control. This question also has sociological 
aspects connected with the specific role of the individual 
within these systems. 
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2. SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 
OF THE STRUCTURE 
OF THE MICROENVIRONMENT 


When the structure of the microenvironment is subjected 
to socio-psychological analysis attention is concentrated first 
and foremost on the psychological aspects of social relations 
within small groups. In view of inadequate analysis of the 
patterns of social and psychological interaction between in- 
dividuals, in the writings of Soviet sociologists and social- 
psychologists there is no single accepted idea with regard to 
the place of socio-psychological relations in the system of 
social interaction. 

As social psychology developed as a science, certain social 
scientists came to think that socio-psychological links pos- 
sessed a certain degree of independence and therefore could 
be regarded as a special type of social relations. However 
other social scientists adhere to a different conception. 
L. P. Buyeva, for instance, holds that socio-psychological 
relations cannot be regarded as a special type of objective 
social relations. She maintains that they “represent a spe- 
cific psychological manifestation for all objective social re- 
lations—both material and ideological—in all the diversity 
of their content. . . Taken all in all, psychological relations 
‘accompany’ various roups of objective practical relations 
between people. . 

A similar view is held by B. D. Parygin, who considers 
that in reality all psychological relations between people 
should be analyzed from an economic, political or legal 
angle, for the simple reason that all economic, political or 
legal relations express, pinpoint and regulate certain rela- 
tions between men. 

This point of view is more convincing with good reason, 
for it links the psychological type of relations with econom- 
ic, political, moral and other forms of social relations. In- 
deed any social relations in their pure form, i.e., without 
psychological ties and interaction, can only exist in scien- 
tific abstractions. Consequently the psychological factor 
emerges as one of the aspects of the social factor. Yet at the 
same time it is something more than just one of its aspects. 


* L. P. Buyeva, The Social Environment and Individual Conscious- 
ness, op. cit., pp. 155, 187. 

** B, D. Parygin, Foundations of Socio-Psychological Theory, op. 
cit., p. 195. 
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Here it should be remembered that in such discussions 
another extreme can also emerge: the psychological factor 
can be reduced to the social one and lose its specific char- 
acter. The psychological factor does to a certain degree 
reflect social relations that can change in accordance with 
the scale of manifest social ties. Definitions of the place of 
socio-psychological relations in the framework of such cate- 
gories as “basis? and “superstructure” naturally cannot 
reflect their true significance when it comes to intragroup 
relations. The latter differ from macrorelations in that they 
are more direct and spontaneous. This results in patterns 
and mechanisms of interaction between individuals, which 
are consolidated through social intercourse and possess a 
certain degree of independence. 

Bearing all this in mind some sociologists acknowledge, 
apart from small social groups, the existence of so-called 
psychological groups, which are sometimes called the “col- 
lective individual” or simply the small group. These terms 
are usually used to denote groups of people who for a cer- 
tain time interact and influence each other on the basis of 
shared interests. Unlike social groups welded together by 
economic need regardless of men’s will or desires, small psy- 
chological groups emerge more freely and joining them is 
an action of a highly selective, voluntary, individualized 
character. 

in modern sociological writing division of groups into 
social and psychological is effected in a great variety of 
ways involving all manner of combinations. The commonly 
accepted is the classification distinguishing formal groups 
from informal groups. Formal groups are institutionalized 
communities, in which the status, rights, duties and relations 
between their members are strictly regulated, familiar to all 
and supported by the administration. A typical example of 
the formal group is the production team. Informal groups 
are characterized by more intimate, closer ties and rela- 
tionships. Within these everything is rooted in personal re- 
lationships and the authority of individuals. While in for- 
mal groups norms and rules of behaviour and members’ 
rights and duties are laid down in advance, and recorded in 
specific documents, there is none of this in informal groups, 
which do not have any special apparatus for the enforce- 
ment of norms of behaviour. While accepting this division, 
it is however essential to point out that social experience 
practically rules out the existence of formal or informal 
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groups of a “pure type”. In practice small groups usually 
represent units of a synthesized nature. 

This question has long been the subject of detailed dis- 
cussion among Soviet psychologists. V. N. Myasishchev, for 
example, suggests that a distinction be drawn between two 
dialectically interconnected components of the group: 
interaction between group members and their relationships. 
He points out that “relationships make themselves felt in the 
nature of interaction ... but this nature depends not only 
on relationships, but also on external circumstances and the 
position of those interacting. This means that although there 
exists a close link between the process of interaction between 
people and their relationships, these two conceptions 
are not the same thing and are not interchangeable. A rela- 
tionship is the inner personal core of interaction, while in- 
teraction is the realization, consequence or expression of a 
relationship.””* 

Myasishchev holds that there exists an inner dependence 
between interaction and relationships, yet no constant link. 
Interaction which is a formal situation for people, and a 
relationship which constitutes a real inner bond, cannot 
coincide one with another. He goes on to point out that the 
essence of this incomplete coincidence is that interaction is 
subject to external regulation; “in interaction we find rela- 
tionships in a form regulated by social demands: the de- 
mands of discipline and the observance of social forms of 
behaviour ... do not admit of the direct manifestation of 
relationships, and the specific features of the link between 
the demands of forms of interaction and the true nature of 
relationships is extremely important for the dynamics of in- 
teraction and the nature of people’s relationships” .** 

Viewed from the functional angle the correlation between 
juteraction and relationships is reflected in official and 
unofficial relationships. Official relationships in production. 
collectives reflect men’s interaction in the work process, 
which is conditioned by the production plans, productivity 
targets and a strict rhythm of production processes. Official 
relations mean regulated interaction. The unofficial relations 


* V, N. Myasishchev, “The Fundamental Problems and Present 
State of the Psychology of Human Relationships”, Psychology in the 
USSR, Vol. II, Moscow, 1960, p. 115 (in Russian). 

** V, N. Myasishchev, “Social Psychology and Psychology of Rela- 
tionships”, Problems of Social Psychology, Moscow, 1965, pp. 279-80 
(in Russian). 
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within collectives are those based on likes or dislikes, feel- 
ings of comradeship, etc. Official relations are more stable 
and permanent, since they are dictated by specific instruc- 
tions. Unofficial relations, on the contrary, are more subject 
to fluctuation. 

Here it should be stressed that relations within a group 
are not static, or laid down for all time, they depend 
upon the organization of men’s joint activity. For this rea- 
son it is ill-advised to define their structure within a rigid 
framework. 

While bearing in mind the relative nature of all social 
differentiation, it is still possible to divide the individual's 
microcnvironment into spheres of official and unofficial con- 
tacts and to single out the individuals representing one or 
the other sphere. This is an acceptable approach, yet in the 
real world the individual establishes the most diverse rela- 
tionships with the other individuals around him. A worker 
need not only have an official relationship with a foreman, 
or work-team leader. The same can be said of relationships 
between workers, where the official factor is of considerable 
importance, since without it organization of the production 
process would be impossible. 

Detailed observation of the activities of the work teams 
at the Perm Telephone Factory brought to light a large de- 
gree of mobility in unofficial relations. One of the work 
teams in the mechanical shop virtually underwent no change 
in two years, the tasks for the collective to carry out re- 
mained the same and there were no substantial changes in 
the team’s administration or the sequence of technological 
operations. In other words interaction in the group remained 
as before, while unofficial relationships underwent 
change. Originally Foreman B. had been in charge of the 
work team, a domineering, heavy-handed character, whose 
principles were not of the highest order. From the psycho- 
logical point of view this divided the work team into two 
unequal groups: most of the workers felt hostile towards 
Foreman B., while some (for a variety of reasons) supported 
him in everything he did. It was later decided by the man- 
agement that Foreman B. should’ be replaced. The earlier 
pattern of psychological attitudes was thus disrupted, and 
new relationships involving a new pattern evolved. 

In any collective both sides of these relationships are pres- 
ent, differences are merely a matter of proportion (in the 
family, for example, it is the unofficial aspect that takes 
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precedence). If the official and unofficial aspects of rela- 
tions in the primary collective are in correct proportion to 
each other, then the collective will be sound and cohesive. 
Yet interaction as men’s formal position, and relationships 
as the inner bond linking one man to another do not neces- 
sarily coincide. 

Sociological studies carried out at Leningrad factories in 
various production microenvironments, such as a welders’ 
team (which had been singled out for the title of Communist 
Labour team) and an outfitters’ team, demonstrate that in 
the Communist Labour team the official and unofficial 
structures of relations within the collective do not conflict 
with each other, but, on the contrary, supplement each oth- 
er. In the outfitters’ work team, on the other hand, the of- 
ficial and unofficial structures of relations between members 
were prone to contradictions. In general, we can conclude 
that in socialist society there is every opportunity for the 
psychological structure of the collective to correspond to the 
structure of personal relationships within it. The main in- 
strument for the attainment of this goal is the active forma- 
tion of personal relationships on the basis of joint activity. 

Yet, while acknowledging the existence of official and 
non-official relations, we are still a long way from reduc- 
ing the whole range of interconnections within groups to the 
relations outlined above, as is the practice of so-called in- 
dustrial sociologists. The founder of the theory concerning 
the social function of the informal group, Elton Mayo, while 
ignoring the diversity of forms which social interaction as- 
sumes, approached the contradiction between formal and 
informal structures of the capitalist enterprise as the only 
source of social conflict, and recommended that employers 
use every possible means at their disposal to adapt informal 
associations of workers to the functions of the formal struc- 
ture of capitalist relations.* 

Another bourgeois recipe that has much in common with 
Mayo’s reactionary theory is the “human relations” doctrine, 
which emerges as a profoundly utilitarian socio-technical 
theory, expressing the political and economic interests of the 
employers. It differs from Mayo’s theory only insofar as it 
is chiefly concerned with the informal relations between 
management and workers, while Mayo treats relationships 


* Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, 
Boston, 1945, 
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with informal groups of workers in general. Thus while the 
advocates of “human relations” see workers as nothing but 
the object of social manipulation, Mayo, while starting out 
from the same premise, calls not only on management but 
also on workers to promote the dovetailing of formal and 
informal structures. — 

In actual practice unofficial relations constitute only one 
element of the complex pattern of relationships within the 
group. In the small social group the all-important type of 
social interaction consists in objective production and eco- 
nomic relations that exist independently of men’s conscious- 
ness and desires. It is on the basis of these relations that all 
others evolve. The German sociologist, Horst Taubert, after 
defining the patterns of relations within the socialist col- 
lective, goes on with good reason to define the following 
structural elements: 

(1) the structure of functional obligations; 

(2) the structure of economic relations; 

(3) the staff structure; 

(4) political, idcological and organizational structures; 

(5) socio-psychological structure.* 

Dividing relationships within collectives into official and 
unofficial categories results in a simplification of the actual 
structure of ties within the collective, therefore it is only 
relevant to socio-psychological analysis of interaction and 
only applicable to “small groups”. 

Within this diversified system of links between groups 
and individuals another socio-psychological distinction 
can also be drawn, namely that between personal and inter- 
personal relationships which in their actual manifestations 
coincide to a certain extent. The Soviet psychologist 
K. K. Platonov defined the essence of the relations in the fol- 
lowing way: “Personal relations are the conscious reflection 
of the objective relations between objects and phenomena of 
the real world and the individual. 

“Interpersonal relations in a group of people are objective 
relations between individuals. They are reflected in the 
consciousness of each member of the group and become 
his personal relations.’’** 


* Horst Taubert, Rudi Weidig, “On Certain Questions Connected 
with Sociological Research into Production Teams”. Collective and Per- 
sonality, Moscow, 1968, p. 107 (in Russian). 

** K. K. Platonov, in The Individual and Labour, op. cit., 
pp. 30-31. 
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A substantial difference between the above forms of 
tie consists in the fact that personal relations begin when 
“I? is opposed to “not-I’’. Interpersonal relations are of 
a higher order in that they are based on the individual 
distinction between “we” and “not-we’. B. F. Porshnev 
comments that the subjective aspect of any actually 
existing community of people, of any collective is consti- 
tuted by that dual or two-sided psychological phenome- 
non, that we know as “us and them”: by disassociating it- 
self from other communities, collectives or groups outside 
it and at the same time by a growing similarity between 
the individuals within the group.* There is no denying 
that the emotional factor in interpersonal relations is of 
considerable importance and often even determines their 
outward complexion. However if socio-psychological rela- 
tions are seen as nothing more than manifestations of the 
emotions, then people would appear as highly-strung 
beings bereft of any common sense. Socio-psychological 
phenomena observed in man should not be identified with 
emotions, for apart from the emotional factor intrinsic to 
them there are also such components as “evaluative 
thought” and “active volition”. Thus all kinds of relations 
can find psychological expression not only through the 
emotions but also through the will and ideas. 

As pointed out earlier, any kind of socio-psychological 
relations contains an element of evaluative judgment and 
influence. The primary collective constantly compares the 
behaviour of each of its members with its accepted sys- 
tem of norms and the results of this comparison find ex- 
pression in specific attitudes towards the member con- 
cerned. Socio-psychological assessments and self-assess- 
ments, apart from their subjective nature, possess, from 
the practical point of view, considerable objective impli- 
cations. This stems from the fact that people’s assess- 
ment of each other’s appearance, behaviour and poten- 
tial to a large extent determines the nature of their in- 
teraction and the results they achieve in their joint ac- 
tivity. Accordingly, we can speak not only of the struc- 
ture of socio-psychological relations, but also of their 
“superstructure”, i.e., the structure of assessments and 
self-assessments. 


* See B. F. Porshnev, Social Psychology and History, Moscow, 1970, 
p. 933. 
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An interesting piece of research in this connection was 
that carried out by M. P. Pikelnikova into certain fea- 
tures of self-assessment and assessment in production 
teams.” She focussed her attention on groups of workers 
and foremen from one of the shops of a Leningrad facto- 
ry aged between 18 and 45 and with different educational 
backgrounds. Four work teams with small numbers of 
workers were investigated. Pikelnikova was anxious to 
establish: 

(1) how each of the workers under observation assessed 
himself; 

(2) how the collective assessed itself; 

(3) how the men under observation assessed each other; 

(4) how the leaders of small collective assessed those 
persons investigated in the research project. 

The overall analysis of the assessments and self-assess- 
ments revealed that the levels of correlation between self- 
assessment and assessment varied from one work team to 
another, showing that some workers had a correct idea 
of their qualities and valued those particular qualities 
which found expression in attitudes to work, attitudes to 
family, and in quality of communication, all of which 
are prerequisites of high labour indices. Another group of 
workers was modest in their self-assessment as regards 
various positive characteristics, although their labour in- 
dices were high and encouraging. A tendency to over- 
estimate their individual positive qualities was found 
among those workers whose labour indices were low. The 
results of this research demonstrated that patterns of as- 
sessment and self-assessment within the group, and dif- 
ferences between the individual’s own assessment of him- 
self and that made by other people depend on the charac- 
ter of socio-psychological relations in the collective, on 
the position of the individual in that collective and on his 
own particular qualities. 

The structure of groups viewed from the socio-psycho- 
logical angle can be presented as an “assessment model”. 
This was attempted by German sociologists Hans Hiebsch 
and Manfred Vorwerg in their book An Introduction to 
Marxist Social Psychology. They view the immediate psy- 
chological structure of groups as “established assessments of 


* Sec M. P. Pikelnikova, “On Certain Features of Self-Assessment 
and Assessment in Production Collectives”, Man and Society, Series IV, 
Leningrad University Press, 1969 (in Russian). 
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concrete relations between individuals....’* When it 
comes to assessment models it is assumed that prime im- 
portance be attached to “the way in which group members 
are assessed as partners in cooperation”’.** 

On the basis of an analysis conducted by these two so- 
ciologists of group relations among students at a school 
of finance in the GDR the following three trends in as- 
sessment patterns were singled out: (1) the assessments 
made by all group-members tended to be concerned with 
a small number of individuals, and the, longer a group 
had been working together the more marked this tendency 
would be; (2) this tendency would vary in strength de- 
pending on the task; (3) this trend would relate to dif- 
ferent individuals depending on the nature of activity.*** 

The tendency towards “communication concentration”, 
towards generalization which represents a socio-psycho- 
logical action pattern expressed in the values underlying 
choices and facilitating group unity is contrasted by 
Hiebsch and Vorwerg with the so-called tendency towards 
“communication diffusion’, which is based on the results 
of deviations. All this points to the conclusion that the 
pattern of assessments is not always accidental or sub- 
jective in character and it can take shape under the in- 
fluence of a group’s objective demands. The more devel- 
oped a group, the more striking will be the concentration 
of its respect. for a small number of individuals, the most 
worthy in their midst. Conversely, in work teams where 
relations are of a low calibre the variety of choices in- 
creases sharply, and sometimes firmly established groups 
are to be found within larger groups. In collectives of 
this sort work duties necessitate the maintenance of rela- 
tions between its members. 

The structure of psychological relations within the 
group, apart from objective social factors, depends to a 
large extent on the leader’s role in this group and on his 
efficiency and psychological characteristics. In socialist so- 
ciety the best structural bond a production collective can 
have is the principle of democratic centralism, which 
makes possible the dovetailing of the leader’s reasoning 
and will with initiative manifested by members of the 


* Hans Hiebsch and Manfred Vorwerg, Einführung in die marxi- 
stische Sozialpsychologie, p. 204. 
** Ibid. 


44 Ibid., p. 207. 
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collective. It is most important that in relations between 
leader and collective the leader should be true to his call- 
ing, both in an official and unofficial capacity. To this 
end it is important to examine the inner, psychological 
relations between the collective’s leader and its members. 

The need to elaborate methods for the assessment of 
the leaders’ efficiency and psychological characteristics 
is now becoming particularly vital, in view of the growth 
and increasing complexity of production and in view of 
improved social relations. Considerable importance is at- 
tached to this problem by the Department for Research in 
Sociology and Psycho-physiology in Industry attached to 
the Perm Telephone Factory. Its research programme in- 
cludes the following topics: 

(1) What kind of an expert is the team-leader? 

(2) What is his role in the system of administration 
and what should be the level of his organizing ability? 

(3) Definition of personal qualities: (a) socio-political 
activity (participation in voluntary civic activity, level of 
political knowledge, attitude to work, etc.); (b) scale of 
values and general level of culture; (c) psychological char- 
acteristics; (d) ability to form relationships with other 
people, etc. 

In conclusion it should be noted that analysis of the 
structure of the microenvironment from a sociological or 
socio-psychological angle is somewhat artificial in view of 
the fact that all structural components of the microenvi- 
ronment are closely interlinked and do not exist in isola- 
tion from each other. This applies in particular to the 
structure of socio-psychological relations in the group 
context, which serve to reflect objective patterns of social 
interaction. 


3. THE DYNAMICS OF THE CHANGES 
IN SOCIAL TIES BETWEEN THE ‘INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE MICROENVIRONMENT 


The structure of the microenvironment cannot be un- 
derstood correctly without taking into account its dynam- 
ics. Foremost among the factors determining change in 
the structure of the individual’s microenvironment are ob- 
jective socio-economic laws of social development, polit- 
ical changes in the life of society, the impact of the tech- 
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nological revolution, ideological and socio-psychological 
relations, specific circumstances of life, and the activity of 
the individual in the given social situation. 

The social significance of the individual’s immediate 
surroundings and the ways in which this manifests itself 
are not identical at different stages of the development of 
human society. At the stage of primitive society, when 
the life of society was not yet divided into two spheres— 
production and the home—and man’s social environment 
was of a more unified nature, the basic forms of human 
relations developed in the context of intra-tribe ties. En- 
gels pointed out how in those conditions “the tribe re- 
mained the boundary for man, in relation to himself as 
well as to outsiders’.* The clan community embraced all 
aspects of human life. For individual it represented the 
supreme power and the ultimate bastion of authority. It 
was within the framework of the clan organization that 
the process of the individual’s development took place. 

As Engels indicated, once classes have emerged, “a new 
society appears, constituted in a state, the lower units of 
which are no longer groups based on ties of sex but ter- 
ritorial groups, a society in which the family system is 
entirely dominated by the property system, and in which 
the class antagonisms and class struggles, which make up 
the content of all hitherto written history, now freely de- 
velop”.** Indeed all these factors were to determine for 
many centuries to come the fundamentally different char- 
acter of man’s social environment now dominated by class 
interests. 

Non-Marxist sociologists maintain that in the age of 
the technological revolution the class struggle loses its 
significance in the development of bourgeois society. How- 
ever the facts tell a very different story. Events have 
shown that forms of ownership, the nature of production 
relations, that determine all the basic mechanisms for the 
functioning of society, can be changed and in fact are 
being changed only as the result of social revolution. For 
this reason any major change in society should be viewed 
as a combination of such factors as the development of 
productive forces, production relations and the balance 


* Frederick Engels, “The Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State”, in Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in 
three volumes, Vol. 3, Moscow, 1976, p. 267. 

** Ibid., p. 192. 
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of class forces. As for the influence of the technological 
revolution on the nature and structure of the individual’s 
immediate setting, here there is only room to outline cer- 
tain of the basic trends bearing upon this question. 

First of all it should be pointed out that the interpre- 
tation of the technological revolution as a phenomenon 
with implications only for the sphere of science and tech- 
nology is unacceptable. In actual fact there are both tech- 
nological and social aspects of that revolution. Viewed 
from the social angle the technological revolution in- 
fluences changes in man’s place and role in production, the 
structure of the production environment, the nature of 
communicative ties linking the individual with society, 
etc. Its social consequences engulf man completely, they 
have an impact on all sides of his life and activity. 

Among the social phenomena brought about by the 
technological revolution particular attention should be fo- 
cussed on the trend towards the spatial and communica- 
tions extension of the individual’s microenvironment. Essen- 
tially this means that under the influence of mass media 
and modern forms of transport the dividing line 
between the broad social environment and the individual’s 
microenvironment becomes more and more flexible and the 
social sphere with which the individual has constant vital 
links is extended. This interaction is broadening, acquiring 
ever new facets and distinct nuances, and holding out more 
and more promise for the future. The trend towards this ex- 
tension of the individual’s social environment is leading to 
an ever narrowing gap between the meaning of this concept 
and that of the broad social environment. John Lewis has 
every reason to write that the individual is constantly ex- 
tending his contacts with other people starting with the 
family and ending with mankind as a whole.* 

All this justifies our calling attention to the relative na- 
ture of the differences between conditions pertaining to the 
macro- and microenvironment within certain limits and in 
certain situations. The dialectical nature of these ties is de- 
termined above all by the constantly growing mobility of 
man himself. B. D. Parygin aptly sums up this situation: 
“What today is the macroenvironment for this or that partic- 
ular individual, that is an environment which extends be- 
yond the confines of his everyday existence and social inter- 


* See John Lewis, Socialism and the Individual, London, 1961. 
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course, can tomorrow become a vital factor in the evolution 
of his life, insofar as the transition from one sphere to 
another is becoming an increasingly characteristic trait of 
the mobility of the individual developing in modern socialist 
society.’”* 

The enormous extension of the individual’s social ties with 
his external surroundings, and rapid shifts from one sphere 
to another are paving the way for enormous social and so- 
cio-psychological changes. 

The microenvironment is not only a spatial but a tempo- 
val category as well, which is subject to rapid change. Man 
can find himself in one set of social surroundings today, a 
second tomorrow and a third the day after. From a socio- 
psychological point of view these factors are also of consid- 
erable interest. The Soviet writer Valentin Katayev de- 
picts, in one of his novels, the dialectics of time in the 
following image: “In relation to the past the future is in 
the present. In relation to the future the present is in the 
past. Where then am 1?”** 

The transformation of direct communication between 
men via speech into indirect communication enables mod- 
ern man to receive most of his information not through 
person-to-person communication, but via the various mass 
media, which extend his actual environment and introduce 
him into a new social world. As a result of these develop- 
ments the influence of groups, in which members commu- 
nicate directly with one another, is on the wane and they 
are no longer decisive means of social control. In this sit- 
uation man ceases to feel himself fatally dependent upon 
his immediate concrete surroundings, he feels able to dis- 
regard the opinion of certain groups, find support and un- 
derstanding in others and base his actions on processed 
information of a broad social range. This makes it possible 
to talk of a tendency towards an increasing influence 
exerted on the individual by society as a whole. 

But what then is the extent of the influence of the im- 
mediate social environment? If the microenvironment is a 
specific manifestation of the social environment, then we 
may say that in addition to the tendency outlined above 
there is another which, while appearing as its opposite 


* B. D. Parygin, op. cit., p. 198. 
** Valenlin Katayev, The Holy Well. The Grass of Oblivion, Mos- 
cow, 1969, p. 282 (in Russian). 
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when viewed externally, is in fact organically bound up 
with it. One of the inevitable results of today’s scientific 
and technological revolution is a constantly growing need 
for man to manifest his creative potential. At the same 
time individuals are being ever more closely integrated 
in the context of the small groups. This means that 
man’s conscious dependence on his immediate social 
surroundings, and on joint opinion in the collective, is 
increasing. 

Significantly the present age provides the individual with 
far more mobility than men of earlier ages ever possessed. 
This reflects a general trend towards increasingly complex 
compartmentalization within the whole network of the in- 
dividual’s links with his social surroundings, a trend towards 
the intensification of human communication reflected in the 
extension and enrichment of social ties between individuals, 
both direct and indirect. 

Socialist society introduces fundamentally new forms of 
communication, it brings men nearer to one another and 
unites them, it links them to numerous other groups of people, 
with the whole of socialist society through various social 
organizations, collectives and other communities. 

Let us take by way of an illustration the relations be- 
tween workers of the inductor section of shop No. 10 in 
the Perm Telephone Factory. Their collective consisted of 
seventeen people, three of whom were members of the CPSU, 
nine Komsomol members and all trade union members. A 
large proportion of them were members of the Voluntary 
Society for Assisting Army, Air Force and Navy, and four 
went in for regular sporting activities; one was an active 
conservationist; three attended classes for young workers 
and one was an external student at the town’s Polytech- 
nical Institute. Over half the workers had families while 
three of them were living in a youth hostel. Their ethnic 
composition was varied as well: twelve Russians, two Ukrain- 
ians, three Tatars (the parents of the latter three were 
living in Tatar communities, where national festivals, tra- 
ditions and customs were observed). Furthermore each mem- 
ber of the collective had his own circle of acquaintances or 
friends sharing his particular interests and pursuing the 
same hobbies. Many of the ties listed above incorporate as- 
pects of other, wider and more significant relations. This is 
because voluntary public organizations in the Soviet Union 
operate not only on a local scale or that of an individual 
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factory but on a national one. All this points to the fact that 
the inner life of the individual is an infinitely complicated 
network of the most diverse economic, moral and socio-psy- 
chological ties and relationships. 

Scientific and technological progress has brought about 
substantial changes in the structure of the primary produc- 
tion collective. Some sociologists and economists hold that 
as automation spreads the factory shop and even the whole 
factory may come to constitute the-primary collective. Fore- 
casts such as these are based on hard fact drawn from 
the real world of today. Indeed as production becomes high- 
ly mechanized and automated there are less and less op- 
portunities for immediate collective interaction between peo- 
ple as they go about their production activity, the kind of 
interaction that was customary and universal until recent 
years. At the present time there is a growing tendency to 
replace collectives in which members are directly linked 
together with those where the links consist first and fore- 
most of technical signal or information systems. The mem- 
bers of such collectives are often considerable distances apart 
or work, to some extent, like production soloists confined 
to spatially restricted individual work positions. 

There can of course be no question here of a disappear- 
ance of the collective spirit within socialist society—it is 
merely undergoing outward changes. The transition from in- 
dividual methods of work to complex collective ones, from 
the individual machine to systems of automatic machines, 
gives rise to a substitution of the man-machine relationship 
by one between the workers’ collective and the machine sys- 
tem, and the technical necessity for work on a team basis is 
growing. The product of labour in this situation emerges 
more and more conspicuously as the product of the aggre- 
gate worker. 

Family and domestic aspects of the individual’s micro- 
environment are evolving more slowly, but here too changes 
are inevitable. Industrial development and rapid urbaniza- 
tion, that have separated production activity from domestic 
and family activities, are constantly narrowing down the 
life-cycle of the individual family unit. In by-gone ages the 
family had a life of far greater duration than that of its 
individual members, in fact it is fair to say that the whole 
of a man’s life from the cradle to the grave proceeded with- 
in one and the same family. Now however the basic pe- 
riods of man’s existence are bounded by different families. 
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Simultaneously conspicuous changes have also been tak- 
ing place with regard to the social functions of the family. 
While it still performs the vital part in the upbringing of 
children, the family has nevertheless lost its former status 
as the main source of information for its members. Nowa- 
days, owing to the rapid growth of the mass media’s in- 
fluence on relationships between family members, in par- 
ticular between parents and teenage children, information 
links within the family group play a noticeably smaller role. 
More and more people are now involved in the education 
and upbringing of children. The education process which 
was in the past controlled exclusively by the family, is 
today something with which the family is often unable 
to cope. Education of adolescents in modern urban 
society is effected to a large extent via the organization 
of urban information networks, in particular the mass 
media. 

We should also take into account dynamic phenomena 
in everyday life such as the marked weakening of neigh- 
bourhood, and even family ties, while at the same time ties 
based on common interests or levels of intellectual develop- 
ment are coming more and more to the fore, as indeed arc 
many other socio-psychological consequences of the scien- 
tific and technological revolution and the process of urban- 
ization. Historically, weakening of neighbourhood tics has 
always occurred when links between production and every- 
day living are reduced, when work and home settings are 
separated and changes introduced in forms of communica- 
tion between individuals. 

A historical approach towards the social ties linking the 
individual and the microenvironment shows that these ties 
are undergoing constant modification. All this demonstrates 
that static descriptions of properties should be dropped in 
favour of dynamic descriptions of relations, for even out- 
wardly stable stereotyped relations of long standing can 
change either slowly or quickly, can be ousted by the forma- 
tion of new relations. 

The scientific and technological revolution has brought 
about change in both the personalized and material com- 
ponents of the microenvironment. The programme for large- 
scale development of material production that is now being 
implemented in the USSR, all-round improvements in work- 
ing conditions, integrated planning for the social develop- 
ment of industrial collectives, and the wide-scale introduc- 
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tion of industrial design are all making for all-embracing 
change of the individual's social surroundings. 

An important role with regard to the improvement of in- 
ner ties within the “man-machine’” complex is played by 
research in “engineering psychology”, which sets out to coor- 
dinate automation and machinery with man’s psycho-phys- 
iological characteristics. While at the present time the start- 
ing-point is the planning of control systems involving {first 
and foremost technical links, and into which man is incor- 
porated as yet another technical element, in the future this 
situation will have to change. Man will become the prime 
consideration and all the technical links in the chain will 
be designed to constitute a system of “artificial organs” 
adapted to the requirements of man’s activity. These condi- 
tions would allow the true essence of man’s labour to come 
into its own, as creative activity that can transform life, 
while man himself will emerge as the creator, the master of 
machines. 

This chapter was designed to outline only some of the 
basic trends to be observed in the microenvironment’s evo- 
lution against a background of scientific and technological 
progress. There is no doubt that many other phenomena and 
processes at work in man’s micro-society deserve attention. 
In short, analysis of the microenvironment’s structure and 
the dynamics of its change in the context of the technological 
revolution shows that the organizational, functional and dy- 
namic aspects of this structure are inseparably linked togeth- 
er, that the patterns and certain stages of evolution of the 
individual’s social surroundings must be considered in con- 
junction with conditions of social development. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE DIALECTICS OF INTERACTION 
BETWEEN THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND THE MICROENVIRONMENT 


1. LEVELS OF SOCIAL DETERMINATION 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The question of relations between the social environment 
and the individual has always been a central concern of 
the philosopher’s and has been resolved in different ways 
by representatives of various philosophical schools and 
trends. Two basic conceptions of this question are diametri- 
cally opposed to the Marxist dialectical interpretation. 

The first is the mechanistic conception, often referred to 
as the environmental theory, which was particularly widely 
supported among the materialist thinkers of the French En- 
lightenment in the eighteenth century. They put forward 
the important thesis to the effect that man is a product of 
his environment and circumstances; however, they under- 
stood social environment not as concrete historical reality, 
but as a modification of men’s ideas and experiences. This 
led to a vicious circle: man’s thoughts and feelings were 
seen as the product of his environment, while the environ- 
ment was defined as the result of these same thoughts and 
feelings experienced by an abstract man. This approach iso- 
lated man’s social surroundings from man’s activity, while 
man himself was condemned to an existence in which he 
would be absolutely dependent on his social environment. 

Paul Holbach, for instance, wrote that “the child who has 
been brought up among robbers, can only grow up into a 
malefactor; if he had been brought up among men of vir- 
tue, he would have been a virtuous man’’.* Helvétius, who 
overlooked man’s own participation in the formation of his 
personality, arrived at the conclusion that differences in 


* Paul Holbach, Systéme de la nature ou des lois du monde phy- 
sique et du monde moral, London, 1771, Part 1, p. 388. 
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men’s minds and outlook were determined merely by the 
different conditions of their education.* 

These one-sided statements led Karl Marx to make his 
famous remark to the effect that the main shortcoming of 
these ideas was their underlying assumption that reality 
was an object of contemplation, rather than that of human 
activity, that these philosophers viewed it subjectively, not 
in practical terms: “The materialist doctrine that men are 
products of circumstances and upbringing, and that, there- 
fore, changed men are products of other circumstances and 
changed upbringing, forgets that it is men that 
change circumstances and that the educator himself needs 
educating. ... 

“The coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of 
human activity can be conceived and rationally understood 
only as revolutionary practice.’** This idea of Marx’s 
marked a real turning point in our understanding of the rela- 
tionship between the individual and his social environment. 

The second conception, which is an essentially volun- 
taristic one, presents human activity in isolation from social 
circumstances; it does not acknowledge anything apart from 
the “pure” act of will endowed with complete omnipotence 
and the capacity to lend social surroundings any form. This 
kind of subjective activism came into its own in such phil- 
osophical trends as Nietzscheanism, existentialism, personal- 
ism and other theories. 

The erroneous nature of these outwardly opposed con- 
ceptions consists in the fact that the individual is seen only 
as an object or, conversely, only as a subject. Meanwhile 
the correct philosophical view of man involves acceptance 
of the dialectical unity of object and subject within him. In 
its examination of the interdependence between the individu- 
al and his social surroundings Marxist philosophy holds 
that the social environment determines the individual who 
cannot be formed outside society, outside contact with other 
people. Marx and Engels noted in this connection: “The de- 
velopment of an individual is determined by the develop- 
ment of all the others with whom he is directly or indirectly 
associated. ... The history of a single individual cannot pos- 


* Helvétius, De homme, de ses faculties intellectuelles, et de son 
éducation, Vol. 2, London, 1774, p. 470. 

** Karl Marx, “Theses on Feuerbach”, in Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, p. 14. 
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sibly be separated from the history of preceding or contem- 
porary individuals, but is determined by this history.’”* 

The concept of social determination of the individual 
implies that man’s inner world is the result of his social 
ties with the external world, that his individual conscious- 
ness is determined to a decisive degree by social surround- 
ings and is interconnected with the material world. The es- 
sence of man lies in the totality of social relations. This car- 
dinal tenet of Marxism expresses a fundamentally new un- 
derstanding of the social determination of the individual. 
Marxist theory concerning the individual, which acknowl- 
edges the unity of the biological, mental and social aspects 
of man’s life, attributes decisive importance to factors of 
social development. 

Indeed it is indisputable that a concrete social environ- 
ment inside a society provides the basis for the formation 
of a specific type of individual, a type that corresponds to 
the nature of the society in question. The objective and nec- 
essary character of this process stems from the fact that 
man can live and come into his own only within a specific 
system of social ties, which to an all-important extent de- 
termine his behaviour, ideas and mental outlook. If old 
ties and relationships are violently disrupted former con- 
cepts and standards of behaviour are flung to the winds, and 
individuals now operating in the conditions of a new social 
environment start to form new ideas and attitudes. During 
this process the new social conditions will be determining 
the trend and character of these individual’s activity and 
their opportunities for development. 

Without the all-important impact of the social environ- 
ment man’s individual development as a whole is impos- 
sible. It is common knowledge that when men spend long 
periods cut off from their fellow beings, their social qual- 
ities start to suffer from disuse and serious psycho-physio- 
logical deviations are to be observed. Numerous psycholog- 
ical studies have shown that abrupt and long deprivation 
with regard to contact with his environment leads to disrup- 
tion of man’s nervous and mental activity. If man is deprived 
of some sensory irritants this inevitably leads to disjointed 
or awkward movements, and symptoms of depersonaliza- 
tion and somatic hallucinations set in. It has also been 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, Karl 
Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 463. 
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demonstrated that for man to function normally he has to 
receive information from outside sources. V. I. Myasnikov 
carried out special research projects designed to analyse cer- 
tain types of man’s work activity involving long periods 
of isolation in a confined space: it was established that 
this exerted a considerable influence on the human 
organism.” 

The fact that individual consciousness is determined by 
social surroundings makes it possible to concretize the nature 
of the latter’s impact. In the writings of Soviet sociologists 
a distinction is drawn between outward circumstances, the 
social environment within which men’s life and activity 
proceeds, and their immediate living conditions which actu- 
ally determine the life of each individual. These conditions 
place concrete tasks before the individual, make specific de- 
mands upon him, oblige him to shape his own future and 
determine his social and mental activity. 

Marxist philosophy for the first time in history clarified 
and provided concrete explanation for the impact of the 
universal law of causality as applied to social life. How- 
ever in relation to the particular individual this law assumes 
specific forms. 

In Marxist expositions of the structure of historical cau- 
sality three structural levels are singled out: the mode of 
production as a general cause of social development, a vi- 
tally important pointer to the fact that men are not free 
to choose the conditions of their existence, but rather make 
use of those forces of production that have already taken 
root, that were handed down to them by all the genera- 
tions that went before; the concrete historical setting as a 
particular cause of the historical process; personal traits of 
public figures and other “fortuitous” elements which togeth- 
er constitute a single historical cause.** 

When applied to the individual all these factors of his- 
torical causality contribute to the overall level of the indi- 
vidual’s social determination, that is effected through ele- 
ments of the social environment. The influence of these 
elements, once they have been concretized in more detail, 

* See V. I. Myasnikov, Polyeffectoral Method for Assessing the 
Functional State of the Organism During Long Periods of Isolation— 
taken from Summaries of Papers to be delivered at the II Congress 
of the Society of Psychologists, Moscow, 1963, No. 3, pp. 51-52 (in 
Russian). 


** See Georgi Plekhanov, Selected Philosophical Works, Vol. II. 
Moscow, 1976, pp. 313-14. 
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emerges as the process of man’s involvement in the system 
of social relations, as the expression of his belonging to a 
specific social group. Indeed they constitute the “overall lev- 
el” of man’s social determination reflecting profound and 
decisive links in his development as an individual. The 
overall level emerges as the foundation that determines the 
development of particular, unique factors which in their 
turn also represent specific levels of the individual’s social 
determination. 

According to dialectical-materialist determinism external 
causes operate via internal and external conditions. In view 
of this their influence is determined not by causes taken 
separately but by causes refracted through a prism of 
environmental conditions and inner features intrinsic to the 
given phenomenon. In relation to the individual this means 
that the social environment exerts its influence on him via 
his immediate social surroundings and the individual’s own 
inner world. The latter constitutes the result of earlier in- 
fluences, expressed in man’s social experience, level of cul- 
ture, interests and goals. 

This means that the individual is subject to three basic 
levels of social determination: the broad social environment 
as the “overall level” of the individual’s social determina: 
tion; immediate social surroundings (microenvironment) as 
a specific cause effecting the formation of the individual; 
man’s inner world as a factor in the pattern of social deter- 
minism. The interconnection between these levels corrobo- 
rates and expresses the dialectic of objective and subjective 
aspects of social determinism. 

The broad social environment and the microenvironment, 
in view of their specific influence over the individual, can 
be expressed as the general and specific causes. In this con- 
nection the general cause is understood as the totality of 
factors that constitute the social environment and give rise 
to specific changes in the development of the individual. ‘The 
specific cause is made up of the most essential elements of 
the general cause in this situation. 

Singling out man’s inner world as a separate factor in 
the pattern of the social determinism of the individual un- 
derlines the dialectical dependence of man’s activity on ex- 
ternal influences exerted by the natural and social environ- 
ment. The question of determination is one of man as sub- 
ject and of the conditions of his activity, of man’s depend- 
ence on the objective conditions of life and his control over 
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those conditions. Everything in men’s life is determined, but 
nothing in that life is predetermined. All man does con- 
sciously is subject to law-governed determination, while at 
the same time man retains his freedom of action and no pre- 
determination weighs upon him. 

This interpretation of determination relating to mental 
phenomena refutes assertions by bourgeois sociologists to 
the effect that Marxist theory, while acknowledging the all- 
important influence of the social environment on the forma- 
tion of personality, transforms man, as it were, into the ob- 
ject of external forces.* From acceptance of dialectical de- 
terminism there logically follows acceptance of man’s free- 
dom of action and responsibility. Lenin pointed out that 
“far from assuming fatalism, determinism in fact provides 
a basis for reasonable action”.** In view of this man cannot 
be regarded as a passive creature, capable only of making 
predictable reactions to external stimuli and adapting him- 
self to his surroundings. Activity is the general attribute of 
the individual as the subject of social relations. Lenin’s state- 
ment to the effect that “the world does not satisfy man and 
man decides to change it by his activity’*** is of consider- 
able methodological importance in this connection. 

This formulation of the question, unlike many bourgeois 
conceptions, does not contain even a hint of subjectivity. 
In his interaction with his immediate environment man 
emerges as subject; nevertheless this interaction can be seen 
as an objective one. Therefore it is not only a question of 
man’s relationship with the world, but also of the world’s 
relationship with man as an objective relationship. 

As society develops from one socio-economic formation 
to another, as men come to appreciate the objective laws 
of development in Nature and society, the character of men’s 
ties with their social surrounding also changes. When writ- 
ing about the development of consciousness (which to an 
important degree corresponds to the historical dynamics of 
the development of the link between the individual and his 
microenvironment), Marx and Engels pointed out that initial- 
ly man’s consciousness appears as “a purely animal con- 
sciousness of nature”, as “consciousness concerning the 


* J. M. Bochenski, Die kommunistische Ideologie, Bonn, 1955. 
** V, I. Lenin, “The Economic Content of Narodism....”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 1, p. 420. 
*** V, I. Lenin, “Conspectus of Hegel's Book The Science of 
Logic”, Collecicd Works, Vol. 38, p. 213. 
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immediate sensuous environment and things outside the in- 
dividual who is growing self-conscious”; later it becomes 
“man’s consciousness of the necessity of associating with the 
individuals around him” and the realization that “he is living 
in society”, and finally after the emergence of the division 
of labour into hand and brain work consciousness attains the 
level of “consciousness of existing practice”, i.e. of all nat- 
ural and social being.* 

Particularly important in this context is the historical fact 
that socialist society is constantly extending the range of de- 
liberately controlled social processes, including even those 
which might seem particularly difficult to bring in line with 
any planned organization. In these conditions the process of 
the individual’s intellectual and emotional self-assertion and 
his interaction with the social environment acquire a partic- 
ular character. As they acquire an ever more profound 
knowledge of the laws of Nature and social development, 
men begin to wield a decisive influence over social reality, 
gradually freeing themselves from its elemental, unpredict- 
able impact. 

Engels remarked that the view of social reality as some- 
thing which is created in accordance with man’s ideas and 
concepts “only in the more or less distant future can ... be- 
come a reality in so far as men will undérstand in advance 
the necessity of changing the social system ... on account of 
changing conditions, and will desire the change before it 
forces itself upon them without their being conscious of it 
or desiring it”.** It follows from this that under socialism the 
individual’s social environment is not an elemental force 
blindly dominating him, but a sphere of mainly conscious 
deliberate activity. 

Yet the gradual ousting of spontaneous or uncontrolled 
elements from the link between the individual and his so- 
cial environment and man’s growing self-assertion on all 
fronts does not mean that the social environment will begin 
to play a less important role in the individual’s develop- 
ment. There is no doubt that in the new social conditions 
the demands made upon the individual will reach unprec- 
edented heights. The higher the levels of social development 
and of scientific and technological progress, the more com- 


* Karl Marx and Fredcrick Engels, “The German Ideology”, in 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 44. 
** Frederick Engels, Anti-Diihring, Moscow, 1975, p. 395, 


plex man’s activity in society becomes. Men’s ever-growing 
needs make new demands on the environment, while the 
environment in its turn places new social demands upon 
the individual. 

The individual’s activity in interaction with his imme- 
diate environment can also be considered from the psycho- 
logical angle. During the X VIII International Psychological 
Congress held in Moscow in 1966 many scientists laid special 
emphasis on the fact that mental reflection should be regard- 
ed as an active process. This means that reflection cannot 
occur merely as the result of the impact of an object on 
man’s sensory organs. Of necessity it presupposes a “‘coun- 
ter’-process, namely the subjects activity. In other words 
the process of reflection in the mind is not merely the 
result of outside influence or impact, but of interaction. Ac- 
cordingly, man’s mind must constitute a unity of reflection 
and relation. Precisely relation is important here, because 
man in his interaction with his external environment to a 
certain extent correlates with it; he conducts himself not pas- 
sively but actively, deliberately carrying out his activity, as- 
piring to attain goals on which he has already set his sights. 

Research projects now being undertaken by Soviet psy- 
chologists tend to be concerned with the study of the patterns 
underlying complex forms of behaviour, and its features such 
as integration, purposefulness, activity, self-regulation and 
the programming and forecasting of actions. All this serves 
to refute the idea that the individual’s inner world 
is shaped by some overall combined influence of the ex- 
ternal environment. We can only talk of an active refrac- 
tion of this external influence through the experience man 
accumulates, through the: level of his cultural background, 
his interests and goals. This refraction is expressed in such 
an organically harmonious form, that we can say with good 
reason that the social world is not only that which is outside 
man, but also man himself, that which has been discovered 
by him, is within him, within his consciousness. 

The dialectic of this correlation between the external in- 
fluence and the individual’s inner properties and tendencies 
stems from the fact that external influences and inner con- 
ditions must to a certain extent be correlated with each other, 
that external causes always operate only indirectly, by way 
of inner conditions. For this reason in the exposition of any 
mental phenomena the individual is always presented as a 
sum of inner conditions, through which external influences 
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are refracted. “Everything in the psychology of the evolving 
personality is in one way or another determined from out- 
side, yet nothing in that development can be directly at- 
tributed to external influences. Inner conditions, taking shape 
as they do under the influence of external ones, are not how- 
ever a simple mechanical projection of those external con- 
ditions. Inner conditions which take shape and change in the 
process of development, themselves shape the specific range 
of external influences, to which the phenomenon in question 
can become subject. This general proposition is of particular 
significance for our understanding of the development of 
personality. The laws relating to outwardly determined de- 
velopment of the individual are inner laws. This should be 
the basis for any genuine resolution of a fundamental prob- 
Jem of development and education.”* 

Therefore this entity consisting of external influence and 
inner properties of an individual should be viewed as the 
foundation for the regulation of the individual’s activity. All 
these phenomena and processes are inseparably linked. 

The subtle and unique interweaving of elements in the 
individual-environment system, all manner of interaction 
between physical, psychological, intellectual, philosophical 
elements in constantly evolving conditions make that system 
infinitely complex. 

It follows from the above that for a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the process involved in the formation of the 
individual it is not enough merely to establish that the in- 
dividual is the product of social relations. It is relevant here 
to stress that the formation of the individual depends to an 
all-important extent on social conditions. Yet another as- 
pect should also be taken into account, i.e., the importance 
of the individual’s inner world, man’s inner resources. Yet 
even when the nature of the interaction between the indi- 
vidual and his social environment is interpreted in this 
broader way, the individual is still not divorced from social 
relations; on the contrary, he is viewed as an individualized 
interpretation of social relations. 

The dialectical interpretation of the individual’s interac- 
tion with his social surroundings makes it possible to elimi- 
nate any absolute contrasting of the subjective and the 
objective factors, opposing man as the subject of conscious 


* S. L. Rubinstein, Being and Consciousness, Moscow, 1957, 
pp- 315-16 (in Russian). 
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actions to the objective conditions of that activity. Lenin 
pointed out that “there is a difference between the subjective 
and the objective, BUT IT, TOO, HAS ITS LIMITS”.* 
When a truly dialectical approach is adopted, opposites such 
as “subjective and objective”, “individual and social”, “en- 
vironment and individual”, “collective and individual” cease 
to be quite so categorical as before. The metaphysical ‘“‘either- 
or” alternative gives way to a dialectical “both ... and”.** 
In a certain sense the individual can be regarded as a part 
of his social environment, his microenvironment, because he 
is capable of reacting to his own actions in fundamentally 
the same way as he reacts to the actions of other people. 

Karl Marx wrote: “Above all we must avoid postulating 
‘society’ again as an abstraction vis-à-vis the individual. The 
individual is the social being. His manifestations of life— 
even if they may not appear in the direct form of communal 
manifestations of life carried out in association with others— 
are therefore an expression and confirmation of social 
life *** 

Indeed, men in their activity are dependent upon objec- 
tive circumstances, but at the same time they themselves 
change the circumstances of their lives. In the final analy- 
sis men’s activity and objective circumstances, despite their 
relative opposition, really constitute a united whole. This 
dialectical link was constantly being stressed by Marx, En- 
gels and Lenin. Marx pointed out that “just as society itself 
produces man as man, so is society produced by him. . .”.**** 
Similar thoughts are to be found in Lenin’s writings: “The 
activity of man, who has constructed an objective picture of 
the world for himself, changes external actuality, abol- 


* V. I. Lenin, “Conspectus of Hegels Book The Science of 
Logic’, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 98. 

** “Tn opposition, the different is not confronted by any other, but 
by its other. Uan we regard different things as unaffected by cach 
other. Thus we say: I am a human being, and around me are air, 
water, animals, and all sorts of things. Everything is thus put outside 
of every other. But the aim of philosophy is to banish indifference, and 
to ascertain the necessity of things. But that means the other is seen 
to stand over against ifs* other.... Both are in essential relation to one 
another; and the one of the two is only in so far as it excludes the 
other from it, and thus relates itself thereto.” (The Logic of Hegel, 
London, 1931, p. 222). 

**+* Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 in 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 299. 

wees Ibid., p. 298. 
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ishes its determinateness (=alters some sides or other, qual- 
ities, of it)... .”* 

In certain writings however this question is treated in a 
somewhat subjective and one-sided light. Material activity, 
for instance, is viewed merely as the activity of individuals 
in isolation from each other; man’s activity is depicted in 
an abstract way as a pre-ordained property, and concrete 
social circumstances are not taken into account. 

When material activity is interpreted in this way the in- 
dividual is placed outside concrete social relations, and it 
is no longer possible to view “individuality” in terms of the 
general laws concerning the linking of individuality and 
social factors with complete and definite precision as de- 
manded by Lenin. In his dispute with Mikhailovsky Lenin 
stated outright: “The actions of ‘living individuals’ within 
the bounds of each such social-economic formation, actions 
infinitely varied and apparently not lending themselves to 
any systematisation, were generalised and reduced to the ac- 
tions of groups of individuals ... to the actions of classes, 
the struggle between which determined the development of 
society. This refuted the childishly naive and purely mechan- 
ical view of history held by the subjectivists, who con- 
tented themselves within the meaningless thesis that history 
is made by living individuals, and who refused to examine 
what social conditions determine their actions, and exactly 
in what way.’** 


2. THE ACTIVE CHARACTER 
OF THE LINK BETWEEN THE INDIVIDUAL 
AND HIS IMMEDIATE SOCIAL SURROUNDINGS 


The above arguments pave the way to the following im- 
portant conclusion. The link between the individual and 
his immediate social surroundings, the transition from the 
objective to the subjective, from the external to the inter- 
na] and the reverse, are effected through the activity of the 
individual himself. It is precisely in man’s activity that 
these opposites are dialectically united in a single whole. 


t V. I. Lenin, “Conspectus of Hegel’s Book The Science of Logic”, 
Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 218. 
Lenin, “The Economic Content of Narodism....”, Collected 
Works, Vol. 1, p. 411. 
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For this reason the unity of these two aspects achieved 
through activity constitutes the main condition for the for- 
mation of the individual. It can even be said that the prin- 
cipal mode of man’s existence and the manifestation of his 
social essence is existence in the form of activity. The en- 
tire life process is none other than a system of activities 
following one after another. 

It is therefore logical to narrow down the concept of activ- 
ity and single out its sociological and psychological aspects. 
In sociological analysis it is society, the class, collective or 
the individual as the representative of a specific social group 
that emerges as the subject of activity which is regarded 
as a component of social practice. Psychology on the other 
hand is concerned with the activity of concrete individuals 
which is carried out within a context of direct social rela- 
tionships. Yet despite the great diversity of its forms and 
types, the activity of the individual is always incorporated 
into a system of social relations, being an organic part of 
that system. 

This methodological approach makes possible a detailed 
analysis of interaction between the individual and his im- 
mediate social surroundings; it enables us to follow through 
not merely his links with other individuals but above all 
those with the economic foundations of society. In other 
words activity is not merely interpreted here as a condition 
for man’s mental development, but also examined in close 
connection with the life of society as a whole. 

Sociological analysis makes it possible to single out the 
basic types of men’s social activity. Man’s basic material 
activity is labour, on the basis of which two other most im- 
portant types of activity develop—communication and cogni- 
tion. Thus, in the process of his life activity, man emerges 
first and foremost as the subject of the basic types of social 
activity: labour, communication and cognition. These types 
of activity are inseparably linked together and can only be 
effected within the broad system of social ties and interde- 
pendences. Therefore man’s integrity as the subject of la- 
bour, communication and cognition is determined above all 
by the interweaving of these three types of activity within 
society. 

The range of the basic types of human activity can also 
be defined in broader terms. M. S. Kagan distinguishes five 
basic forms of human activity: (1) transforming activity; 
(2) communication; (3) cognition; (4) evaluative-orientational 
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activity; (5) artistic activity. Accordingly, man as the subject 
of activity also assumes a five-plane structure.* 

The above classification of forms of social activity is the 
result of generalization, of a certain amount of abstraction. 
Yet the individual is something concrete and his activity 
also assumes concrete forms. In this respect the system 
of the individual’s social activity embraces occupational or 
labour activity, socio-political, scientific, artistic, administra- 
tive, educational and many other forms of activity. More- 
over the content and the orientation of the individual’s acti- 
vity is determined in the first instance by the individual’s 
social environment, by the objective conditions peculiar to 
each socio-economic formation, by the demands of society, 
by man’s social status, by his place within the system of so- 
cial relations and the social functions he performs. This 
means that every individual in his capacity as the subject 
of social activity emerges as the representative of a class 
or specific social group. 

Of all forms of activity it is production, or labour, which 
constitutes the decisive factor in human existence, insofar 
as it is thanks to labour activity that the vitally important 
conditions for man’s existence are provided. Engels wrote 
that this form of activity is “the most essential historical 
activity of men, the one which has raised them from bestial- 
ity to humanity and which forms the material foundation 
of all other activities, namely, the production of their means 
of subsistence’’.** 

It is precisely needs, material and non-material, that are 
inseparably linked with the development of production, that 
are the immediate force which brings into action the “mech- 
anism” of human activity. Marx and Engels pointed out 
in this connection: “No one can do anything without at the 
same time doing it for the sake of one or other of his 
needs. ..”.*** Here the concept of need is being used in a 
very wide sense. It embraces everything that is necessary to 
man, but which he does not so far possess. For this reason 
needs constitute a fundamental source of activity. 


* Sce M. S. Kagan, “Towards a Philosophical Theory of the Indi- 
vidual”, Philosophical Sciences, No. 6, 1971, p. 17. 

** Frederick Engels, “Introduction to Dialectics of Nature” in 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engcls, Selected Works, in three volumes, 
Vol. 3, Moscow, 1976, p. 53. 

*%* Kar] Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, in Karl 
Marx, Fredcrick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 255. 
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The expression and satisfaction of man’s needs are closely 
bound up with his social and natural surroundings. D. N. Uz- 
nadze notes: “All activity designates the relation of a sub- 
ject to the reality around him, to his environment. When 
some concrete need emerges, the subject, so as to satisfy 
that need, directs his energies at the reality which surrounds 
him. This is how behaviour comes into play. As we see, it 
presupposes, on the one hand, need and energy on the part 
of the subject, and, on the other, the environment or object, 
that is to satisfy that need.’* 

Needs constitute the specific result of man’s relationship 
or attitude to his environment. In its turn the environment 
possesses decisive importance in relation to the emergence 
and development of the individual’s needs, and at the same 
time it provides the means for the satisfaction of these needs: 
This dialectical factor makes it possible to understand the 
way in which the social environment brings its influence to 
bear upon the individual and vice versa, namely the trans- 
formation by men of the social environment. Needs thus 
constitute the main element in the complex pattern of in- 
teraction between the social environment and the individual 
and represent a combination of subjective and objective fac- 
tors.** 

An important factor in our understanding of needs is 
examined by A. N. Leontyev. He singles out two stages 
in the development of needs: need as an inner, as yet con- 
cealed condition for activity, and need as the real force 
which directs and controls man’s concrete activity in the 


* D. N. Uznadze, Psychological Investigations, Moscow, 1966, 
p. 332 (in Russian). 

** The question of need and interest is examined in writings by a 
number of Soviet sociologists (G. M. Gak, G. Y. Glezerman, R. D. Grin- 
kevich, A. G. Zdravomyslov, Y. S. Zavyalov, D. I. Chesnokov, 
D. A. Kiknadze et al.). It should be borne in mind that categories such 
as “need” and “interest” should not be attributed merely to objective 
factors and conditions, on the one hand, or mercly to subjective, inner 
stimuli, on the other. They emerge during the practical interaction 
between object and subject and express relations between the two (sec 
A. G. Zdravomyslov, The Question of Interest in Sociological Theory, 
Leningrad State University Press, 1964, p. 6 (in Russian). 

Another point should also be noted: while psychologists analyse the 
needs and interests of the single individual, sociologists lend these 
concepts different content, since they are concerned with the needs 
and interests of the whole of society, of a class, group, or collective, 
all of which to a certain extent apply to the individual and his 
activity. 
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material environment. In its original manifestation a need 
constitutes no more than an “organism’s state of need” be- 
reft of the ability to engender purposeful activity. In the 
second case when there is an object for the satisfaction of 
the concrete need, the latter becomes capable of directing 
and controlling the individual’s activity. Leontyev elucidates: 
“The encounter between the need and the object is an extra- 
ordinary act, the act of objectivizing the need—‘filling’ it 
with content, which is drawn from the surrounding world.’* 
Thus not all needs are capable of regulating man’s activity, 
only some object needs. The stimulating force found in cer- 
tain external objects provides substance for the profound 
conviction to the effect that the social environment itself in- 
corporates motives and goals of human activity, that society 
determines to a decisive degree the direction of men’s 
activity. 

It would, of course, be wrong to assume that needs in 
their individual manifestations directly determine man’s be- 
haviour. Indeed on the psychological plane there exists a 
whole system of intermediary factors which could be arranged 
in the following logical sequence: needs; apprehension 
of needs (needs find subjective expression in the form of 
desires, aspirations, attractions, goals, etc. The individual’s 
interest constitutes an apprehended, motivated need, man’s 
elaborated orientation towards the satisfaction of a need); 
motivation for action; the decision to act; disposition; action, 
the implementation of the plan. 

Thus between the influence of the environment and man’s 
activity there exist several intermediate stages that incor- 
porate in various forms elements of the subjective and the 
objective, of external influence and the individual’s inner 
properties. All the stages of this complex process of regula- 
tion are interconnected and interact with each other. The 
environment determines the formation of needs, the latter 
manifest themselves subjectively in the form of man’s spe- 
cific interests, aspirations and desires. Then there inevitably 
follow such psychological acts as motivation, disposition and 
finally action directed towards the satisfaction of one or oth- 
er of man’s particular needs. Any such action will change 
not only the individual himself but also his external envi- 
ronment. The transformed environment engenders new 


* A. N. Leontyev, “The Question of Activity in Psychology”, 
Uoprosy filosofii, No. 9, 1972, p. 99. 
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needs; in their turn the newly engendered needs shape new 
elements in the individual’s consciousness. 

In an age when the scientific and technological revolution 
is making giant strides and to a large extent shaping the 
mobility of social life, men’s needs are highly varied and 
ilexible. The new needs that constantly emerge make their 
own demands upon the environment and all this logically 
gives rise to new demands placed upon the individual by 
his social surroundings. Such is the dialectical interconnec- 
tion between the individual’s needs and his surroundings. 
The needs of various individuals differ. Men’s past activity is 
of decisive importance here and likewise their former im- 
mediate social surroundings, in which they lived and in 
which they were brought up. 

An integrated system of behaviour factors makes it pos- 
sible to compare and define each of the latter. If human 
behaviour was directly determined only by needs, then men 
would not, for example, be responsible for the crimes they 
committed, since needs are shaped by environment and edu- 
cation, and responsibility for acts perpetrated would be 
attributed only to the environment and teachers. Yet there 
exists motivation for behaviour, in which, apart from needs, 
thought and knowledge of moral, legal, political, ethical 
and other norms of behaviour also have a part to play. It 
is precisely the capacity for thought which distinguishes 
man’s motivated action from action of the impulsive 
variety, for which the regulation pattern might be 
represented by the following components: cnvironment- 
need-action. 

This is why, when it comes to volitional (motivated) be- 
haviour, man, before carrying out this or that action, analyzes 
the motives behind his actions. Motives are highly signi- 
ficant in relation to analysis of the essence of human action, 
insofar as they constitute an integral part of “the process 
leading up to the implementation by man of a purpose- 
ful action, and without the concept of motive it is impos- 
sible to shed light on the psychological nature of human ac- 
tions”.* Motives are highly significant in relation to man’s 
deciding to satisfy or not to satisfy this or that need within 
the framework of a concrete situation; they bring out the 
many possibilities inherent in a task and its various 


* See P. M. Yakobson, Psychological Aspects of Motivation in 
Human Behaviour, Moscow, 1969, pp. 10-11 (in Russian), 
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solutions; motives can bring about the substitution of less 
viable actions with others more viable or suitable in 
the given situation. These considerations lead up to a 
specific activity. On this basis it can be said that there 
exist as many varieties of behaviour as there exist 
motives. It is thanks only to motive that behaviour becomes 
volitional. 

A special place in the pattern of interaction between the 
individual and his social surroundings is occupied by dispo- 
sition,” meaning the individual’s inner readiness to under- 
take a concrete activity, a specific orientation of the indi- 
vidual’s consciousness, in accordance with which the indi- 
vidual manifests a certain attitude to some or other phenom- 
ena of the social environment. This means that activity of 
a specific character or trend is rooted in disposition. It is 
one of the most essential factors in individual’s behaviour 
and is rooted in the process of the individual’s interac- 
tion with his environment and only thanks to this can 
it be regarded as the overall psychological expression of 
personality. 

The emergence of disposition of necessity presupposes on 
the one hand the subject’s need and activity, and on the 
other the environment or situation, which is to satisfy that 
need. Acording to D. N. Uznadze the concept of disposition 
can be regarded as the socio-psychological content of the 
link between the individual’s need and his social surround- 
ings. This means that again we are confronted with the dia- 
lectical unity of the objective and subjective, the external 
and internal, the inseverable link between the social environ- 
ment and the individual, that visibly manifests itself both in 
the very act of individual action, and also in preliminary 
psychological processes. 


* Various points of view are to be found in the writings of Soviet 
psychologists on the subject of disposition. The most widespread of 
these views is that it represents an automatic, habitual mode of be- 
haviour. D. N. Uznadze and his followers take a broader view of this 
concept. They see it as a general psychological theory of the individual’s 
activity. In their view it does not constitute one particular psychological 
phenomenon in a series of other such phenomena; D. N. Uznadze viewed 
it rather as some general state effecting the subject’s activity as a 
whole (see D. N. Uznadze, Psychological Investigations, op. cit., p. 176). 
In this broad interpretation the theory of disposition closely borders 
on the theory of relations and precisely for this reason facilitates a 
more profound understanding of the process of the individual’s inter- 
action with his social surroundings. 
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Examining the subjective aspects of man’s relationship 
with his environment is a far more complex undertaking 
than establishing the external ways in which the environ- 
ment and the individual are dependent upon each other. 
No unequivocal criterion can be used for the former. When 
analysing the subjective factors involved in the interaction 
between man and his microenvironment, we encounter a 
great diversity of psychological characteristics: motivation 
patterns in the individual’s behaviour; levels of objective 
demands made upon the environment; the trend of psycho- 
logical inclinations, the wide range of possible decisions, etc. 
These characteristics are not merely signposts. In the process 

“of his communication with the social environment, man ar- 
rives at certain assessments, establishes his own criteria, 
which may or may not correspond to the inclinations that 
have taken shape. In other words, a concrete social environ- 
ment can or cannot satisfy the individual. These are all 
factors which exert a most powerful influence on the moral 
and psychological state of the individual. 

Thus the purposeful activity of the individual constitutes 
the foundation, the essence of the varied interaction be- 
tween the individual and his social environment. The main 
forms of this interaction can be taken to be communication 
and isolation, objectivization and subjectivization or assimi- 
lation.” 

Communication constitutes a complex process that cannot 
be reduced to any one set of actions. Communication can at 

* Certain fresh nuances are now to be observed in the treatment 
of these phenomena in Soviet psychological literature. Psychologists are 
now using the concepts “interiorization” and “exteriorization”. 
B. G. Ananyev points out that man’s mental development is a process 
of the interiorization of external activity (the assimilation of knowl- 
edge accumulated by mankind, of skills and abilities). At the same 
time man’s mental development through action is a process of exterio- 
rization, i.e. the lending of substance to inner activity as material ac- 
tivity transforming the environment. He therefore sees exteriorization 
not in terms of “objectivization, but as the embodiment of ideas, the 
realization of plans and programmes for the construction of new 
objects” (see B. G. Ananyev, Man as the Object of Cognition, Lenin- 
grad State University Press, 1968, p. 322, in Russian). 

The inevitability of such shifts is dictated by the fact that the 
individual’s inner and external activity are inseparably linked and have 
a common structure. A. N. Leontyev remarks on this point: “Activity 
which is internal in form but engendered by external practical activity 
does not set itself apart from or above the latter, but retains a funda- 
mental and at the same time two-sided link with it.” (A. N. Leontyev, 
“The Problem of Activity in Psychology”, Uoprosy filosofii, No. 9, 
1972, p. 104.) 
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one and the same time be expressed in a number of forms: 
as a specific type of activity, of interaction between individ- 
uals, as an information process, as a relationship between 
individuals, and as the process of their mutual influence, 
common experience and understanding of each other. This 
analysis of the process of communication for all intents and 
purposes points to the fact that it can be used both in a 
narrow sense (relations between individuals in small com- 
munities) and a broader one (the sum of social relations). In 
this latter sense the concept communication is used with very 
generalized implications and can be regarded as one of the 
forms of interaction. 

Given such broad and varied interpretations of the essence 
of communication there is little doubt that in all forms of 
activity the relationship of every person to his environment 
will always be built up via communication with other peo- 
ple. For this reason, communication constitutes a complex 
interweaving of relations, interests, and aspirations between 
individuals. S. L. Rubinstein has pointed out that the in- 
dividual’s relationship to the world around him is first and 
foremost his relationship to all that constitutes the conditions 
of his life. “...The most crucial condition of a man’s life is 
the presence of his fellows. His relationship to another per- 
son, to other people constitutes the fundamental fabric of 
man’s life, its very core. Man’s ‘heart’ is woven together 
from his relationships to other people; its worth depends 
completely on the nature of human relationships to which 
the individual concerned aspires, the kind of relationships he 
is capable of establishing with another person, with other 
people.”* 

The feature which distinguishes man’s perception of anoth- 
er man from his perception of a material object is the fact 
that the individual perceived is similar to the perceiver, 
possesses consciousness and is therefore perceived, assessed 
and understood like an individual. This phenomenon gives 
rise to its own socio-psychological patterns.** 

However communication is only one side of social interac- 
tion. The other aspect of it is isolation. Communication and 
isolation are two mutually contradictory aspects of the in- 
dividual’s social interaction with his environment. Marx wrote 


* S. L. Rubinstein, Being and Consciousness, op. cit., pp. 262-63. 

** See A. A. Bodalev, Man’s Perception of Man, Leningrad State 
University Press, 1965; The Formation of the Concept of Another Per- 
son as an Individual, Leningrad State University Press, 1970. 
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that man is, in the most literal sense, a social animal, not 
only an animal which is inclined to communicate with oth- 
ers, but also an animal which can isolate itself in a society 
only.* The individual aspires not only after communication 
with his environment, but also after isolation, the mean- 
ing of which is to be found in man’s assimilation of his 
social essence and in the crystallization of his individuality. 
This dialectical interaction should not be lent a metaphy- 
sical interpretation to the effect that the collective spirit is 
formed via communication, while man acquires individuality 
if isolated, if left to himself. Without communication there 
can be no isolation, without a collective spirit there can be 
no individuality. The contradiction between the two aspects 
of the individual’s interaction with his social surroundings 
serves constantly to enrich the individual’s social content. 

This law concerning the unity of communication and 
isolation for the individual in society operates throughout 
history, yet its forms vary from one historical era to anoth- 
er. In the dialectical process of the individual’s communica- 
tion and isolation the dominant aspect in socialist society 
is communication, i.e. the advance of the collective spirit. 

In the course of his interaction with the environment man 
does not simply communicate or isolate himself. These pro- 
cesses are to a large extent effected and supplemented by 
objectivization and assimilation. In the process of labour na- 
tural objects are to a certain extent lent human content and 
subjectivized; they are transformed into tools of man’s ac- 
tivity. This is one side of interaction. Yet there is another 
side as well, the opposite process, namely the objectivization 
of the products of man’s mental activity, the transformation 
of the latter into the material world. 

Man’s ideas need themselves to be materialized in order 
to influence material production. Marx pointed out that “it 
is just in his work upon the objective world, therefore, that 
man really proves himself to be a species-being.... The ob- 
ject of labour is, therefore, the objectification of man’s spe- 
cies-life: for he duplicates himself not only, as in conscious- 
ness, intellectually, but also actively, in reality, and there- 
fore he sees himself in a world that he has created.’”** 

However it is not only the results of labour activity that 


* See Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen Okonomie, 
Moscow, 1939, p. 6. 

** Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, in 
Karl Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 8, p. 277. 
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are objectivized and subjectivized. All other forms of the 
individual’s social experience are also subject to this pro- 
cess. ‘Man appropriates his comprehensive essence in a com- 
prehensive manner, that is to say, as a whole man.”* On this 
basis, the differentiation of individuals depends upon the 
degree to which man assimilates his social essence in given 
conditions. In this sense the individual is seen as the degree 
to which the individual assimilates his social essence in the 
given concrete historical conditions.** 

The dialectical inseparability of the processes of objecti- 
vization and subjectivization of the results of man’s activi- 
ty makes it possible to understand the transforming nature 
of man’s relationship with his immediate social surround- 
ings. Socialism provides special conditions for the manifesta- 
tion of this general law: in its context man’s assimilation of 
his social essence is expressed through the emergence of the 
individual, on the one hand, and on the other, the new so- 
cial order creates the necessary conditions for the realization 
of objectively necessary human aspirations, goals and pro- 
jects. The process of the objectivization of human needs and 
ideas is simultaneously a process of the transformation of 
the environment. 

During the change that man introduces to the environ- 
ment, it is first and foremost Nature that is transformed to 
provide the immediate conditions for man’s very existence. 
In the process of his socio-historical development man “hu- 
manizes” his natural environment, adapting it as a sphere 
for the manifestation of his social capacities. Yet man 
does not only transform the materials of Nature to create 
his immediate social environment, he is also constantly 
transforming and perfecting the social conditions already 
created. In the course of this transformation man himself 
changes. 

The individual’s influence on his immediate social sur- 
roundings finds expression in all types of his practical activ- 
ity. This influence is particularly striking in his interaction 
with his so-called informal surroundings (friends, neigh- 
bours or relatives). In these circumstances the individual is 
capable of contributing to the consolidation of certain links, 
of substantially changing their content and trend, of weaken- 


* Ibid., p. 299. 

** See P. Y. Kryazhev, “Formation of the Individual as a Social 
Process”, in Individual under Socialism, Moscow, 1968, p. 42 (in Rus- 
sian). 
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ing or ignoring others, etc. The individual’s own particular 
characteristics are of course of considerable importance with 
regard to change brought about in this or that socio-psycho- 
logical atmosphere. 

However it is through his labour and socio-political activ- 
ity that the individual exerts the main, the decisive in- 
fluence upon his social surroundings. In socialist society 
each individual enjoying all the necessary social rights has 
the opportunity, among other things, to play a direct part 
in collective administration. The diversity of forms this par- 
ticipation takes and the effectiveness of the masses’ direct 
participation in the administration of collective life within 
advanced socialist society reflect the degree to which the 
scope for collective administration has been broadened. 

The transformation of the immediate conditions of human 
existence and the social environment as a whole under 
socialism is effected mainly via scientific control of men’s 
activity. This situation has direct bearing upon the control 
of the individual’s activity, which in the final analysis is 
also effected by means of socio-economic relations of owner- 
ship, the division of labour, distribution and consumption. 
Scientific control of the activity of collectives starts out from 
the compatibility of objective economic regulation of men’s 
behaviour and deliberate control, the effectiveness of which 
depends both on the level at which the collective’s system of 
regulation is theoretically elaborated and also on the degree 
to which that system is implemented. If scientific principles 
of management are not objectivized in the specific organiza- 
tion through the activity involved in its routine, through 
official relations and associations in everyday practice, then 
those principles will have no practical effect.* 

Scientific management of social activity is effected through 
the attainment of specific goals, of plans and action pro- 
grammes worked out in advance. The development of me- 
thods for the scientific management of men’s activity finds 
expression in a new phenomenon such as the comprehen- 
sive planning of social development at industrial enterpri- 
ses, designed to promote the purposeful and scientific man- 
agement of the collective’s social life. The prime concerns 


* See IL. P. Buyeva, “Individual and Social Activity”, Essays on 
Methods of Cognising Social Phenomena, Moscow, 1970, pp. 187 and 
192 {in Russian). For greater detail, sec B. G. Afanasyev, Scientific 
Management of Society, Moscow, 1973, Chapters V-VII (in Russian). 
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of social planning are the individual and the collective, 
whereas economic planning is concerned with material ob- 
jects and the rates and proportions of social production. 

Plans for the social development of the collective, which 
represent in concentrated form the main social tasks facing 
the collective, are a concrete embodiment of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party’s slogan: “All in the name of Man and for 
his benefit.” The social plan is a comprehensive long-term 
social programme for the management, Party, trade union 
and Komsomol organizations at the enterprise, a tool for 
their concrete and deliberate guidance and control of social 
processes within the collective. Social planning of the life 
of the collective opens up prospects for improving working 
conditions, and also those conditions affecting the indi- 
vidual’s everyday life, physical and mental development. 

The implementation of social planning involves what is 
virtually transformation, the construction of a better micro- 
environment for the individual, the creation of better con- 
ditions for the all-round development of Soviet man. 

It would be naive to assume that it is possible somewhere 
on the basis of comprehensive social planning for the de- 
velopment of the collective to construct a microenvironment, 
without taking into account the present level of social de- 
velopment attained by society as a whole. It would clearly 
be out of the question. At the present time social planning 
for the life of the collective can only be effected if due 
attention is paid to patterns of social development operat- 
ing in conditions of advanced socialism. It serves to express 
specific trends of development to be observed in various so- 
cial phenomena. 

This improvement in conditions for the development of 
the individual can be illustrated with reference to experi- 
ments in social planning carried out at the Perm Telephone 
Factory in close collaboration with the sociological labora- 
tory of the Perm Polytechnical Institute.* 


* The Perm Telephone Factory is one of the exemplary enterprises 
in the Western Urals. The new system of planning and material in- 
centives was introduced there earlier than in other collectives and pro- 
duced good results. In recent years the PTF has provided, as it were, 
a creative laboratory, where many technical innovations and new 
methods for the organization of production, labour and administration 
have been put to the test in a production context. In 1966 the PTF 
collective was one of thc first in the country to draw up a plan for 
the social development of a factory collective, the implementation of 
which ran parallel to the introduction of a new system of planning 
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The process of social planning starts with collection of 
social information regarding important aspects of the col- 
lective’s life, such as the socio-demographic nature of the 
collective, the degree to which the factory staff is satisfied 
by the quality and conditions of its work, wages, social and 
living conditions, and working relationships within the col- 
lective. Estimates are made of how energetically the staff go 
about their work and social activities, of local requirements 
in housing and child-care facilities, the nature of the staff’s 
interests outside their work and their allocation of leisure 
hours. All this varied information provides the basis for 
subsequent elaboration of social development plans. 

The overall social development plan for the PTF staff 
for the period 1971-1975 contained the following sections: 

(1) The social implications of scientific and technical prog- 
ress in the factory; 

(2) improvement of working conditions; 

(3) enhancement of the staff’s welfare and their cultural 
life; 

(4) promotion of the staff’s socio-political activities; 

(5) improvement of the management and organization of 
production; 

(6) social development of the collective (charting the main 
changes in the collective’s social structure). 

The first section included a detailed analysis of social 
implications stemming from change in the content of work 
in view of automation and mechanization, change in the 
methods of production and the introduction of new machine- 
ry and equipment. Technological progress enhances the 
importance of groups whose labour is more interesting, who 
have a higher level of education and better professional 
skills. This is why the social development plan envisages 
first and foremost reductions in the amount of heavy work 
or work involving health-hazards. It was precisely unskilled 
workers who in the course of the survey emerged as those 
least satisfied with their work. Only 28 per cent of those en- 


and economic incentives. The implementation of this first social plan 
contributed to the combined resolution of a number of technical, 
economic and social tasks. The successful achievement of these tasks 
in the future to a large extent depends on whether or not a scientific 
approach is adopted to the control of social processes. This was pro- 
vided for in the plan for the factory collective’s social development to 
cover the period 1971-1975 and is also made the basis for the 1976- 
1980 plan. 
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gaged in manual work, for instance, were satisfied with the 
quality of their work, while among the adjusters -and main- 
tenance workers using automatic and semi-automatic ma- 
chines 82.2 per cent were satisfied with their work. 

As a result of the implementation of the plan for the 
collective’s social development (for the period 1966-1970) 
the proportion of posts involving heavy or unhealthy work 
was reduced from 23.6 per cent to 20.6 per cent. For the 
factory as a whole the level of mechanization rose from 
67.3 per cent in 1966 to 79 per cent in 1970. A number 
of unhealthy lines of work were eliminated altogether and 
new more rewarding ones were introduced. 

Due to the energetic introduction of achievements stem- 
ming from the technological revolution substantial changes 
have taken place at the factory in the distribution of work- 
ers by various groups depending on the quality of work. 
This is clear from the following figures expressed in per- 
centages: 


Main Groups of Workers 


Automatic machine opc- 
rators, mechanics en- 
gaged in maintenance and 
repairs of machinery 


Workers operating machi- 
nes, machine tools or 
mechanical devices 


Manual workers or work- 
ers supplementing the 
use of machines with 
manual work 





In the context of social planning working conditions in 
an enterprise viewed as a whole incorporate technical, sa- 
nitary, psycho-physiological, production and safety condi- 
tions and also catering and recreation facilities. Accordingly 
the social development .plan includes a series of arrange- 
ments and targets aimed at improving working conditions 
by perfecting methods of production, reducing the propor- 
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tion of manual, onerous or unhealthy work required, im- 
proving environmental working conditions to comply with 
new norms for industrial hygiene and ensuring that 
adequate washing, catering and medical facilities are 
provided. 

Of particular interest is the improvement in psycho-phys- 
iological working conditions at the PTF: optimal arrange- 
ment of work positions, improved design and more colourful 
interiors, the use of ornament and drawings in workshops, 
visual information, care and lay-out of the grounds, coordi- 
nation of styles in the furnishing and equipping of the pre- 
mises, etc., the introduction of background music, rational- 
ization of work and break routines, etc. 

As experience at the PTF has shown, psycho-physiological 
conditions of work exert a positive influence on the emotion- 
al state of the employee, his mental and physical alertness 
and capacity for work. Investigations carried out at the fac- 
tory revealed that young people were the most sensitive to 
working conditions, to changes made in their work opera- 
tions, etc. This means that if production conditions are made 
more aesthetic, this can to a certain extent make up for 
the fact that in certain work teams and shops the nature 
of work has various negative aspects. This decision was 
borne out for example in shop No. 9, where the majority of 
the workers was not content with working conditions. Sub- 
sequently lighting was improved, an attractive décor pro- 
vided in keeping with the aesthetic tastes of the young 
workers, breaks were allocated more suitably for workers 
on the conveyor-belt, vases of flowers appeared and back- 
ground music was provided. A second survey showed that 
76.5 per cent of the workers acknowledged that these im- 
provements had had a positive influence on their work ef- 
ficiency. : 

For the members of a production collective in industry 
the technical setting of their work is of considerable im- 
portance in relation to their behaviour and mood (the clean- 
liness of the work premises, colourful interiors, industrial 
furniture, comfortable work positions, interior design, etc.). 
Several years ago the PTF initiated a most promising trend 
in industrial aesthetics; music was introduced in the work- 
shops. This innovation started up originally by a group of 
enthusiasts as an industrial experiment was later made the 
subject of a special study by the physiological laboratory 
set up at the factory by physiologists from the Perm Medical 
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Institute. Comprehensive observations of the workers’ be- 
haviour demonstrated that the individual’s activity was en- 
hanced to a remarkable degree, productivity levels rose 
and numbers of rejects fell after the music was introduced. 
The replies to questionnaires distributed among the workers 
were unanimous: music had a beneficial effect on their mood 
and work seemed easier. The side-effects of this music out- 
side working hours were also positive: it emerged from the 
questionnaires that 52 per cent of the workers who had been 
working to music (over a period of three years) regularly 
went to concerts, operas and ballets. The equivalent 
figure for those who did not work to music was 13 per 
cent. 

The campaign by the staff of this factory to attain the 
title “Enterprise of High Culture” has made growing num- 
bers of people show deep interest in questions of aesthetics 
for industry. In order to examine a whole range of prob- 
lems connected with industrial aesthetics a special ‘“Aesthet- 
ics” centre for information, propaganda, and educational 
purposes was set up. At present the main undertakings in- 
volved in its work are as follows: organization of wide-scale 
courses and a drive to raise the qualifications of those em- 
ployees whose professional concern is precisely industrial 
aesthetics; the organization of wide-scale information and 
propaganda work in connection with general problems of 
aesthetics; the picking out of those men and women with 
an aesthetic flair and fostering of their talent. For this pur- 
pose a faculty of aesthetics for industry has been set up in 
addition to clubs for amateur activities such as the Design 
Club and the Film Club and an advisory office to which 
anyone can turn for professional advice on all the questions 
connected with aesthetics at work and in the home that are 
of interest to him. This information centre provides material 
and advice on all the most interesting developments in aes- 
thetics, prepares programmes for the internal radio bul- 
letins “Aesthetic News”, information displays to illustrate 
the part aesthetics plays in our day-to-day lives, exhibitions 
of reproductions and models, and arranges for visits to the 
factory by artists and scientists. 

With regard to enhancement of the staffs welfare and cul- 
tural life the social development plan makes provision for 
a number of important indices relating to the individual’s 
social position; income, education, level of cultural develop- 
ment. The plan for the collective’s social development takes 
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into account a phenomenon as complex as the working peo- 
ple’s cultural level and activities, for which the following 
goals are drawn up: enhancement of employees’ level of 
education in subjects essential for their work, on the one 
hand, and from a social point of view, on the other; quan- 
tities of cultural information assimilated; organization of 
leisure activities; participation in amateur artistic activities, 
etc. Here the experts are of course concerned with the in- 
fluence of cultural levels on men’s way of life, with the 
degree to which men assimilate culture. The factory’s social 
development plan includes provisions for employees’ involve- 
ment in social work and various forms of factory admin- 
istration which testify to the level of socio-political activity. 
The workers’ social activity is closely bound up with the 
tone of socio-psychological relations within the factory col- 
lective. The “social characteristics of the collective” section 
reflects prospects for major changes in the individual’s so- 
cial position and the trends of development to be observed 
in the factory’s main social groups: workers, engineers and 
technicians, white-collar workers. 

The introduction of social planning and other new meth- 
ods for guiding the development of the collective, all 
based on scientific data, contributes to the eventual forma- 
tion of a system designed to channel the collective’s social 
activities in a specific direction, a system that will embrace 
all basic aspects of the activities engaged in by the various 
social groups represented at the factory in question. 

By way of conclusion let it be said that analysis of the 
social planning effected at the Perm Telephone Factory dem- 
onstrates that men’s social activity under socialism is pur- 
poseful, planned and scientifically substantiated, and that 
the transformation by men of their social environment, and, 
in its turn, the impact of the latter on the development of 
the individual are inseparably linked. 


3. THE INDIVIDUAL AS A MICROSYSTEM 


When referring to the dialectics of the interaction be- 
tween the individual and his immediate social environment 
within the framework of an integrated system “social en- 
vironment-the individual”, it is essential to keep sight of 
the fact that the individual, as a component part of that 
system, possesses a certain degree of independence and can 
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therefore be regarded as a kind of “microsystem” in its own 
right.” 

If the individual is interpreted as a “microsystem”, it 
follows from this that the inner life of the individual in 
relation both to his immediate surroundings and to broader 
social formations must be deemed independent to a certain 
extent. B. G. Ananyev has good reasons for suggesting that 
man is not only an open system, but also a “closed” system, 
self-contained as a result of the fact that its properties are 
interconnected wtih each other. “Within this relatively self- 
contained system ‘built into’ the open system of the indi- 
vidual’s interaction with the world at large, there evolves 
a certain correspondence between man’s tendencies and 
potentialities, between his self-awareness and his ego—the 
nucleus of the human personality.’** Throughout his con- 
scious life man carries this stable nucleus of his “ego”. As a 
result of this correspondence between the properties of the 
open and closed systems consciousness is at one and the 
same time a subjective reflection of objective reality and 
the individual’s inner world, in which the totality of the in- 
dividual’s values, ideas, emotional reactions and moods take 
shape. All this serves to mould the inner individuality of the 
human personality, its inimitability and intimate essence. 

The subtle organization of the human personality and the 
profound intimacy of all manifestations of its inner world 
demand that concern be shown for the individual in society. 
Particularly important is the careful handling of the ado- 
lescent’s inner world. The well-known Soviet educationist 
Vasily Sukhomlinsky wrote: “If you are anxious that the 
adolescent should come to you for help and should unburden 
his heart to you, then cherish precisely those corners of his 
heart that are most sensitive to touch.”*** 

In social psychology there exists the concept of man’s 
psychological stability used to convey man’s ability to remain 
himself, to be constantly aware of his own ego, and to pre- 
serve his individuality in any circumstances. Creative as- 
similation of past experience is a component part of the 


* Ancient philosophers in their day acknowledged the relative in- 
dependence of man’s inner world. Democritus, for instance, maintained 
that man constitutes a “microcosm”. 

** B. G. Ananyev, Man as an Object of Cognition, p. 328. 
“48 V, A. Sukhomlinsky, Birth of a Citizen, Moscow, 1971, p. 33 
(in Russian). 
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broader psychological concept of the inner defence mechan- 
ism of individuality. 

When defining his view of the concept of the individual’s 
relative independence the Polish sociologist Jan Szczepanski 
suggests that a distinction be drawn between the subjective 
“ego” and the reflected “ego” in the structure of personal- 
ity.* He sees the subjective “ego” as each person’s subjective 
view of “his inner essential essence”. This ego takes shape 
under the influence of factors in the social environment 
and becomes relatively independent of that influence, when 
it is consolidated in the convictions of the individual. Szcze- 
pański goes on to define the “reflected ego” as the collection 
of ideas each of us forms of himself, based on what he be- 
lieves other people think of him, on what he “sees” and 
“selects” in other people’s reactions to him and assessments 
of his personality. This ego is made up of three elements: 

(1) ideas of how other people see us; 

(2) ideas of how they assess our appearance, behaviour 
and activity; 

(3) reactions to these assessments. 

With reference to the abov eit can be said that man often 
assesses himself in a particular social situation in the same 
way that he thinks the people around him judge him. How- 
ever the assessment he makes may not necessarily coincide 
with that of the collective. In their turn the people around 
an individual may form a subjective, inadequate opinion of 
him. This means that the essentially objective character of 
the link between the individual and his microenvironment 
inevitably contains a substantial element of subjectivity. 

An interesting view of this question is that expressed by 
Tamotsu Shibutani with regard to the way in which the 
individual mentally assesses his relatively independent exis- 
tence. According to Shibutani there are two basic components 
in the structure of personality: the “self-image” and the 
“self-conception”. He holds that each person is able to form 
a “self-image”, that is to imagine how he appears to other 
people involved in the given situation, and thus “examine 
whatever he is about to do from the standpoint of the others 
involved in the situation”. He thus links the “self-image” 
with the possibility of self-control. The “self-conception” 
constitutes a collection of specific stable qualities which the 
individual thinks are peculiar to him: this means that con- 


* J. Szczepanski, op. cit., pp. 84-87. 
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siderable regularity is introduced into the life of each person 
by virtue of a stable self-conccption, which serves to chan- 
nel his behaviour patterns. ‘This means that the individual is 
capable of making decisions independently, selecting a 
course of behaviour and sctting himself specific goals in 
life.* 

As the transition from one socio-economic formation to the 
next takes place the tendency for the individual’s inner world 
to grow more complex and for the heightening of his so- 
cial activity and responsibility becomes more marked. This 
can be accounted for by the accelerated advance of social, 
scientific and technical progress, culture and education, by 
the extension and specialization of the individual’s material 
and non-material needs and the increasing complexity of 
the life of society as a whole. The higher the level of so- 
ciety’s development and that of each individual within the 
given society, the more aware he will be of various factors 
in his environment, the greater part self-respect will play in 
his attitudes to them. In addition to those traits shaped by 
his immediate environment the individual also assimilates 
a variety of cultural and historical values that are not di- 
rectly bound up with his environment. The more profound 
and extensive the individual’s socio-historical horizons, the 
more significant the individual himself will be, the richer his 
connections and interests, and the freer he is in relation to 
his microenvironment. However, all these factors should 
really be viewed as a specific expression of concrete social 
relations. 

The individual’s relative independence viewed in terms 
of his inner development is shaped by such factors as 
labour and socio-political activity, self-awareness, social 
status and position, social functions, scale of values and 
personality structure as a whole. Since some of these 
factors have been discussed from various angles earlier in 
this study, the essential nature of only certain among them 
will now be examined. 

As pointed out earlier, man’s social activity is the main 
criterion determining the character of his interaction with 
his microenvironment and thus his relative social indepen- 
dence. Through the experience already gleaned of social 
life and his socially significant activity the individual se- 
cures for himself a specific place in society, authority and 
independence in his actions. However it would be wrong to 

* See T. Shibutani, Social Psychology, pp. 88-93, 214-21. 
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hold that the moulding of man’s inner qualities, which de- 
termine his independence, is purely the result of “external” 
activity. It is essential also to acknowledge the specific ex- 
tent of man’s “inner”, subjective activity, in the course of 
which he moulds himself and channels the course of his 
social behaviour. 

Man had to develop his individual consciousness to a cer- 
tain level before he could raise himself up and become 
aware of a certain specific independence of his position in 
society. Man achieved a relatively independent personality 
due precisely to the fact that he became capable of con- 
sciously defining not only his attitude to the world around 
him but also to himself. This means that the individual con- 
sciousness emerges as self-awareness. The development of 
the individual is inseparably bound up with the emergence 
of self-awareness, with man’s capacity for setting himself 
apart from his environment so as to apprehend his attitude 
to that environment. 

A. G. Spirkin sees the essence of self-awareness to lie in 
the correspondence between the individual and his ego. He 
writes in this connection: “The capacity for self-awareness 
and self-discovery is man’s exclusive province; in his self- 
awareness man apprehends himself as the subject of con- 
sciousness, communication and action, as he assumes a direct 
attitude to himself.”* As a result of this ‘“self-correspon- 
dence” man has the opportunity to apprehend his own es- 
sence, analyse his actions, feelings, thoughts, interests, be- 
haviour, and in general his position within society. On that 
basis: man perceives himself as individualized reality, dis- 
tinct from Nature and other people. 

Man’s readiness to analyse his actions, adopt a specific at- 
titude to himself, look at himself “from outside”, so to speak, 
constitutes the core of his capacity for self-assessment and 
self-control. These qualities of the individual play an impor- 
tant part in the control of his behaviour and in the es- 
tablishment of his social independence. 

In reality the individual’s behaviour is determined to a 
large extent by his social status, to be understood in this 
context as a combination of important social characteristics, 
which provide a comprehensive expression of the individual’s 
position within the collective and society as a whole. The 
individual’s position in the life of society is shaped by the 


* A. G. Spirkin, Consciousness and Self-awareness, p. 141. 
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pattern of his rights and duties, which are entirely deter- 
mined by the social and class relations obtaining in the given 
society. 

When defining the pointers to the individual’s social sta- 
tus in socialist conditions our criteria should be based on 
the interpretation of man not merely as a worker but also 
as an individual developing in other respects as well, and 
they should thus relate to man’s social activity in its entirety. 
Given this wide interpretation of the individual’s social sta- 
tus the following basic pointers can be singled out: socio- 
economic, production, political and cultural. 

It should be noted that the individual’s social status and 
changes in that status are in the final analysis determined by 
a complex interweaving of social factors with personal ones, 
such as sex, age, marital status, etc. 

The active subjective aspect of status comes to the fore 
in the individual’s position that constitutes a complex sys- 
tem of relations, dispositions, motives and aims. Bourgeois 
sociologists and psychologists today reduce this concept to 
little more than manifestations of conformism or non-con- 
formism. They do not acknowledge any third variant. Soviet 
psychologist A. V. Petrovsky, on the other hand, maintains, 
and with good reason, that behind the obvious fact of coin- 
cidence between the individual’s position and group opinion 
there are at least three psychological phenomena to be ob- 
served. The first is the malleability of the group. Here we 
are dealing with an attitude of which the individual is un- 
aware and which is shaped by the opinion of the group to 
which the individual belongs, i.e. his inner and outward 
agreement with the group. The second psychological phe- 
nomenon is conformism. This means purely outward agree- 
ment with the group, while there exists inner disagreement 
with the positions it adopts, in other words the individual’s 
deliberate adaptation to suit the group for various motives. 
An individual possessing this quality is not taking a prin- 
cipled stand and is ready to compromise his convictions and 
ideals so as to avoid an unfavourable situation. The third 
psychological phenomenon is collectivism, understood here 
as the individual’s deliberate solidarity with the aims and 
ideals of the collective. Non-Marxist psychologists hold the 
view that any agreement with the collective is conformism. 
Yet for one individual this agreement may be the result of 
his urge not to remain in isolation, while for another it will 
be the result of coincidence between the individual’s motives 
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and the aims of the collective. It is precisely collectivism that 
emerges in socialist society as the diametrical opposite of 
conformism. 

The complex pattern of subjective properties found in the 
individual’s position is reflected in the specific complex of 
social functions-cum-roles which the individual assumes in 
his everyday life. Social roles constitute the connecting links 
between the individual and his social environment. Each 
individual assumes a multitude of roles in his working, social 
and personal life. In a strictly scientific sense the term “so- 
cial role” implies a mode of behaviour in a specific situation, 
a social function through which man expresses his convic- 
tions and principles. A social role is a relatively stable func- 
tion of the individual in a specific collective, when a certain 
mode of activity is expected and demanded from the indi- 
vidual. 

In his performance of one and the same role each indi- 
vidual introduces something personal, something uniquely 
individual. This means that any role is apprehended, ex- 
perienced, assessed and executed in different ways by dif- 
ferent people which depends both on the individual’s partic- 
ular psychological characteristics and on the social attitudes 
and scale of values adopted by the individual in question.* 

However, in certain investigations the assumption of so- 
cial roles is assessed merely as a subjective, psychological 
act, as a false, artificial life. It would follow from this view- 
point that each individual, like an actor on stage, is play- 
ing the part of an employee, pupil, father, etc. Society in 
that case would emerge as a mere cast-list for the play in 
question. This “scenic” interpretation of the individual’s so- 
cial roles is not really very far removed from the idea of 
eternal alienation of the individual from society. In actual 
fact despite all manner of temporary transformations the 
individual leads a real life in society, and the functions and 
roles he assumes constitute a socially indispensable form of 
social activity and a specific mode of behaviour, which 
depends on the socio-economic structure of society and the 
particular classes individuals belong to. 

The reliability, stability and relative autonomy of the 
individual are determined to a large extent by the fact that 
the individual always starts out from a specific scale of 
values, which provides a general core as it were in his 


* See I. S. Kon, The Sociology of Personality, pp. 25-26. 
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personality structure, a core that determines the direction 
of the individual's bchaviour. The term value orientation 
used in Marxist theory is understood as the individual’s at- 
titude to certain social values. This attitude, characterized 
as it is by socially determined stability or permanence, is 
nevertheless based on the individual’s sclective approach 
to material and spiritual goals. Value orientations encom- 
pass, as it were, all the life experience accumulated by man 
in the course of his individualized development. 

Value orientations essentially represent men’s attitudes to 
the social environment. In this respect value orientation has 
a good deal in common with world-outlook, that enables 
man correctly to find his bearings in the complex situations 
with which life confronts him and attain a relatively high 
level of social motivation. The highest level of social moti- 
vation is communist motivation which is distinguished by 
such features as active participation in productive labour, 
in the socio-political and ideological life of society and a 
high sense of social responsibility. The social motivation of 
the individual (or group) can be regarded as a concrete man- 
ifestation of its value orientation, as a specific behavioural 
trend. The “guide-line” in man’s life consists in a specific 
type of value orientation—a social orientation that is as- 
sociated in the individual’s consciousness with the choice of 
a road through life, with man’s aspiration to assume a spe- 
cific place in society. An interesting sociological study of this 
subject was made by V. B. Olshansky, who demonstrates that 
for the workers he interviewed the most important goals in 
life were such things as interesting work, family happiness, 
respect and responsiveness from people around them.” 

When defining what really are the individual’s aspirations 
in life, it is of course not enough to take into consideration 
only his good wishes or intentions. The team of authors who 
compiled the sociological investigation entitled Man and His 
Work put forward as criteria for value orientations assess- 
ments of various types of activity, assessments of opportu- 
nities for implementing in practice certain interests, and 
finally the combination of assessments and examples of real 
behaviour as a means of defining the most stable value 
orientations. 


* V. B. Olshansky, “The Individual and Social Values”, in Sociology 
in the USSR, Vol. 1. 
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The positive nature of the aspirations entertained by Sov- 
iet workers can be illustrated with reference to data taken 
from the survey carried out in the assembly shop of the 
Perm Telephone Factory. A hundred and eight young work- 
ers from seven work teams were questioned as to the social 
trend of their value orientations. The questions used in 
the survey were concerned with the following topics: (1) at- 
titudes to work; (2) attitudes to the collective; (3) attitudes 
to information provided within the factory; (4) assessment of 
concrete events; (5) aims in life. Analysis of the survey’s 
findings showed that, taken as a whole, it was a collectivist 
trend which was dominant in the young people’s attitudes. 
All this adds weight to the idea that for the individual with 
socialist aspirations the vital factor is his orientation towards 
social interests. 

By this stage it has been attempted to single out the com- 
bination of external factors and inner subjective properties 
to be found in the individual, on which depend his relative- 
ly independent way of life and which determine to a large 
extent the form of interaction that takes place between the 
individual and his immediate social environment. Yet de- 
spite all this it is important to stress that man’s attitude to 
the phenomena all around him is selective in character. This 
is reflected in his attitude to assimilation of social conscious- 
ness and ideological information, in his choice of profes- 
sion, form of activity, in his choice of friends, ideals and 
goals in life. Man in his capacity as a being endowed with 
consciousness can select from many possible variants a par- 
ticular mode of behaviour or action. An individual can seek 
to enter university or not, live in one town or move to 
another, go to the theatre or not, enjoy fiction or be in- 
different to it, respect his neighbour or despise him, etc. 
Within a certain framework he can select one or another 
work collective, adopt one or another set of ideas or views. 

This means that the individual’s existence within some 
concrete environment does not oblige him once and for all 
to adhere to a specific pattern of ideas and behaviour de- 
manded by his environment. Within certain limits any in- 
dividual can select his immediate environment. 

However the individual’s selective attitude to the external 
world is subject to certain objective limitations. Man’s link 
with many social communities need not necessarily depend 
on his individual wishes. Man does not choose his native 
land or his people. The Daghestan poet, Rasul Gamzatov ex- 
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pressed his feelings on this subject in most astute words: 
“When a man is born, he does not choose his homeland, it 
happens. No one asked me if I wanted to be a Daghesta- 
nian. Perhaps if I had been born in another corner of the 
globe, of other parents, no other land would have been 
dearer to me than that where I happened to be born. I was 
not asked. Yet were I to be asked now, what should I an- 
swer?’’* 

It thus emerges that man has more scope for selection 
when it comes to personal relations and less (or even none 
at all) in relation to matters connected with the higher in- 
terests of society. As a result of this objective state of af- 
fairs man’s choice is limited when it comes to large social 
communities, while he has considerable mobility and scope 
for selection in relation to certain factors connected with 
his social microenvironment. Yet here too a link with wider 
categories is inevitable and cannot be severed. Man’s se- 
lective attitude to the phenomena of his social microenviron- 
ment depends in the first place on his position in the life 
of society, on the class or social group he belongs to, on 
the ideas and way of life he adopts, on the level of his 
awareness of objective laws, interests and requirements of 
social and individual development, and on the advance of 
cultural achievement and social experience. 

The selective principle is possible thanks to the fact that 
the individual, while being in direct contact with his micro- 
environment, nevertheless does not react immediately to the 
stimulating factors within that environment, but apprehends 
them, has an indirect relationship to them via a system of 
attitudes, motives, value orientations and interests formulat- 
ed on the basis of his experience. For this reason the selec- 
tive attitude is only manifested with regard to those phe- 
nomena and objects that are of interest to the individual and 
have bearing upon his practical activity. 

Starting out from this idea the Soviet psychologist, 
V. N. Myasishchev presents all relations assumed by the 
individual to be deliberate selective associations. The cor- 
relation between this selectivity and actual relations re- 
quires further investigation, but one thing is already clear, 
namely that they are inseparably linked. The initial period 
of “growing ... and integrating selectivity” Myasishchev 
refers to as “pre-relation”, which implies a conscious at- 
titude that has not yet taken shape but in which selectivity 

* Rasul Gamzatov, “My Daghestan”, Novy mir, No. 11, 1971, p. 16. 
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is clearly involved.* As life experience is accumulated the 
selective character of the individual’s relation to his social 
environment becomes more marked. 

The psychological basis for the selective principle is pro- 
vided in D. N. Uznadze’s theory of attitude. He points out 
that conscious activity presupposes the need for selection of 
the agents that bring influence to bear on the individual, a 
concentration of appropriate mental energy on the latter 
and a fairly clear reflection of these in the mind. Otherwise 
all activity would represent a chaotic train of disconnected 
acts, bearing no relation to the goals of the subject, or to 
the features of the situation in question, in the context of 
which the activity is taking place. 

The process of selection from among the mass of agents 
bringing influence to bear on the individual is determined 
by the phenomenon of attitude. D. N. Uznadze expounded 
this point as follows: “At each given moment into the mind 
of a subject acting under specific conditions, only that which 
takes place in the key of his real attitude penetrates from the 
environment to be experienced with any real clarity.”** 
Yet the manifestation of the selective attitude cannot be con- 
fined to the operation of attitudes. They are of necessity sup- 
plemented by motivation. This means that in man’s con- 
sciousness final decisions are always preceded by all man- 
ner of discussion and preliminary searchings for a neces- 
sary type of behaviour. 

Examination of the main patterns of the individual’s in- 
teraction with his social surroundings makes possible truly 
scientific forecasting of human behaviour. Fierce controversy 
over this question flared up at the sixth World Congress 
of Sociology (Evian, September 1966), at which adherents 
to positivist ideas maintained that the human being was a 
system in which all “entrances” and “exits” were linked 
together in such a way that a given correlation could be 
expressed in basic outline in precise mathematical formulas. 
The impractical nature of this approach can be explained 
by the fact that human behaviour incorporates not only reac- 
tions but also a creative, constructive factor. As for mathe- 
matical description of human behaviour, this more likely 
than not is acceptable only in elementary situations. Of 


* See V. N. Myasishchev, “Basic Aspects and the Present State of 
the Psychology of Human Relations”, Psychological Science in the 
USSR, Vol. IJ, p. 119 (in Russian). f 

** D. N. Uznadze, Psychological Investigations, p. 252. 
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course man’s reactions can be programmed if he is subjected 
to control by various machines. Yet this is in all probability 
a purely physiological question. 

The American sociologist, Robert Bales, in his analysis 
of the possibility for compiling forecasts for human behav- 
iour maintains that the difficulty in making these predic- 
tions stems not from the variety of social and psychological 
factors involved in the theory but “from the large number 
of geographically separated persons from whom information 
must be obtained”.* After narrowing down the basis for 
forecasting human behaviour to little more than such psych- 
ological factors as agreement and disagreement, thus sim- 
plifying to the absurd the social and psychological patterns 
of human behaviour, Bales announces that “the measure- 
ment made on each person or unit is relatively simple, and 
the combining process requires little more than simple ad- 
dition”.** 

The Marxist interpretation of the phenomenon of man 
takes into account change in the social structure and 
conditions of life and does not present “free will” or 
manipulation of man’s behaviour in a direction alien to his 
interests as all-important. Marx and Engels asked: “Does it 
require deep intuition to comprehend that man’s ideas, views 
and conceptions, in one word, man’s consciousness, changes 
with every change in the conditions of his material existence, 
in his social relations and in his social life?”*** This tenet 
of Marxism represents the methodological basis for scientific 
prediction of individual behaviour. 

On the basis of this idea indices are incorporated into 
plans for the social development of collectives reflecting: 
(1) the real nature of the individual’s behaviour (and even 
that of the collective as a whole); participation in socialist 
emulation, in social forms of factory administration, in so- 
cio-political work; whether he is a Party member; levels of 
social activity; volume of cultural information propagated, 
levels of education, work discipline, fulfilment of norms; 
state of health; allocation of leisure time, etc.; (2) aspects 
of individual’s consciousness that characterize motives in the 


* Robert F. Bales, “Small-Group Theory and Research”, Sociology 
Today, p. 295. 
** Ibid. 
+*+ Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, “Manifesto of the Communist 
Party”, in Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works, in three 
volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1976, p. 125. 
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individual’s behaviour, his wishes, preferences, assessments 
of various external conditions, the individual’s scale of val- 
ues: the individual’s satisfaction with his profession, con- 
ditions of work, motives for participating in social duties, etc. 

Social planning for people’s behaviour, for manifestations 
of their individual consciousness is a highly complex task. 
Changes in the social conditions of the individual’s develop- 
ment can be planned with considerable accuracy and preci- 
sion. However when it comes to planning people’s behav- 
iour, the task is made particularly difficult by the fact 
that it is not possible to lay down directives, to foist upon 
people prearranged norms of any kind and in all kinds of 
situations. In this case social planning would degenerate into 
harmful manipulation of the individual that would have 
nothing in common with socialism whatsoever. 

In view of the fact that the moral and socio-psychological 
factors involved in human behaviour cannot be directly 
programmed, insofar as the psychological parameters of per- 
sonality are infinitely broad, varied and ill-defined, it is 
only possible to guess how one or another individual might 
behave in a given situation. We need to remember that an 
essential condition for communication between individuals 
is a constant flow of information to each individual from the 
other or others involved. This flow of information, not to 
mention the individual’s reactions to it, is likewise not sub- 
ject to any all-embracing or strict regulation, programming 
or recording. However, analysis of the regulative significance 
of this information is highly important for definition of 
trends of individual behaviour. 

This means that direct planning of all aspects of the in- 
dividual’s behaviour is impossible, indeed there is no need 
for it. Here all that can be attempted is forecasting, and all 
long-range assessments of individual behaviour can be no 
more than approximations or guide-lines. Given a basis of 
scientific analysis it is without doubt possible to define the 
main trends and directions of such behaviour, yet to an all- 
important degree the nature of these trends will be deter- 
mined by changed social conditions or plans for such 
changes. 

This is why, when forecasting individual behaviour, a 
distinction should be drawn between “objective social facts” 
such as forms of behaviour subject to control, and “‘socio- 
psychological, subjective facts” which cannot be subjected 
to direct control. Yet even in this second field it is possible 
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to distinguish patterns of a purely internal nature that fa- 
cilitate long-term analysis of man’s behaviour. In various 
types of men’s interaction with each other mental processes 
themselves serve to programme, regulate and control the be- 
haviour of one individual in relation to others. Only on this 
basis is it possible to forecast in broad outline the socio- 
psychological trends of man’s behaviour. 

With regard to the psychological problems involved in 
the science of modern administration, V. A. Trapeznikov 
attempts to shed light on important socio-psychological fac- 
tors in human behaviour. He starts out from the fact that 
each individual, to a justifiable degree, adapts his actions to 
the concrete circumstances of his social environment. In 
this sense as well, the normal behaviour of any individual 
represents a sort of compromise between various possibili- 
ties rooted in his particular circumstances and his human 
needs constantly demanding satisfaction. The manifestation 
of these needs, and hence man’s possible behaviour consti- 
tute the result of the operation of three factors: the level 
of the individual’s conscientiousness and self-discipline, his 
aspiration after a maximum degree of pleasure, and the 
desire to have as little trouble as possible. The importance 
of each of these factors probably needs to be taken into 
account for the forecasting of individual behaviour. 

It is important when forecasting individual behaviour to 
study and ensure the operation of the feedback mechanism 
thanks to which man can modify his subsequent behaviour. 
As he collects statistical data concerning the features of 
another individual’s behaviour, processes these data and 
draws conclusions from them, transforming them into in- 
formation for his guidance, it becomes possible for the in- 
dividual to regulate his behaviour in relation to others and 
to predict their most probably actions to follow. If this feed- 
back does not come into effect, if the individual’s own ac- 
tions do not leave their imprint on him, then man’s behav- 
iour cannot be controlled, or regulated. In such cases it 
is difficult to envisage any kind of forecasting. Every indi- 
vidual predicts the behaviour of the people around him, 
although he often does not realize he is doing so. Forecast- 
ing of this kind is particularly important in the work of 
the administrator, teacher, or child-care expert. 

Among theoretical writings on this subject particular re- 
ference should be made to the well-known works of P. K. 
Anokhin concerned with so-called forestalling reflection, i.e. 
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reflection of what the organism yet has to execute. The re- 
sults of completed actions are then compared with those 
programmed. 

Another piece of research in this field which is of in- 
terest is I. P. Volkov’s study of the distribution of behaviour 
models in patterns of communication between individuals 
on a basis of sociometric data. The author starts out from 
the fact that the socio-psychological patterns of the indi- 
vidual’s communication within the collective are statistical 
in character, subject to probability factors, which makes 
it possible to express them in quantitative terms. Knowledge 
of the distribution of behaviour models in this communica- 
tion should, in Volkov’s opinion, enable us to calculate in 
advance the relative number of models of one kind or anoth- 
er in collectives and social communities of various socio- 
demographic type, and thus provide new opportunities for 
understanding socio-psychological phenomena.* More de- 
tailed investigation in this direction might reveal to what ex- 
tent such methods of socio-psychological study of com- 
munication between individuals are justified or effective. 

When describing the link between the individual and his 
immediate social surroundings it is essential to realize that 
man’s consciousness is not only shaped under the impact of 
his social environment, but also by interaction with that en- 
vironment. His social surroundings constitute the sphere of 
his practical activity, in the course of which he comes to 
assimilate the ideology and whole system of social values 
intrinsic to the group, class or society concerned. It is in the 
transformation of his social environment, in his work that 
the individual personality is shaped. “Circumstances make 
men just as much as men make circumstances.”** This pro- 
position put forward by Marx and Engels serves to express 
the essence of the dialectical interaction between the indi- 
vidual and his social environment. 


4. THE ROLE OF THE MICROENVIRONMENT 
IN THE FORMATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The importance of the microenvironment with regard to 
the formation of the individual must be understood as the 


* See I. P. Volkov, “The Distribution of Behaviour Models in 
Communication Between Individuals’, Man and Society, Series IV, 
pp- 56-66 (in Russian). ; 

** Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, in Karl 
Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 54. 
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definite result of their interaction, which determincs to a 
large extent man’s social devclopment. It is not our inten- 
tion to investigate here how this interaction changes the 
structure of the individual’s consciousness. It is no less im- 
portant to define the microenvironment’s place among other 
factors affecting the formation of the individual, the nature 
and basic patterns of that influence. 

In broad outline this question comes up as soon as we start 
to analyse the correlation between social and biological fac- 
tors in man’s development as an individual. In this process 
the influence of social and genetic factors cannot be separat- 
ed the one from the other. However it is still essential to 
determine which of these factors is the central, all-impor- 
tant one and which is of a secondary nature.” 

Man’s mental and cultural development, although from a 
biological point of view dependent on genetic information, 
is nevertheless largely determined by his social environ- 
ment. This is the cardinal principle of Marxist philosophy. 
Yet now, as before, it is still open to question what role 
genetic factors play in the formation of the individual and 
what the limits and scope of their influence are. These ques- 
tions become particularly relevant in the light of definite 
progress made in human genetics. Discussions relating to 
this important subject in the journal Questions of Philos- 
ophy** show that certain social scientists, while recognizing 
the importance of social factors, are inclined to attribute a 
more important role to genctic factors. In thcir opinion the 
most reliable line of approach is the acknowledgement that 
there exist two spheres of being relatively independent of 
each other that are constantly interacting and at the same 
time shaping each other. 


* According to Freudian analysis, for example, the dynamics of 
unconscious nervous impulses in men’s minds provide the driving force 
for individual behaviour and historical development as a whole. Neo- 
Freudian sociologists Erich Fromm and Karen Horney in their elabora- 
tion of Freud’s ideas attempted to wed psychoanalytical and sociological 
principles. Yet from that basis they were unable to attain dialectical 
unity of the biological and social factors in man. On the contrary, the 
“biologizing” of social factors was merely carried one stage further. 
The social aspect of the unconscious presented in this light does not 
transform psychoanalysis into a scientific theory (sec Harry K. Wells, 
en of Psychoanalysis, Intcrnational Publishers, New York, 
1963). 

** See the material contributed to the discussion of this subject or- 
ganised by the journal Uoprosy filosofii and the Institute of Medical 
Genetics of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences (Uoprosy filosofii, 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1970, No. 9, 1972). 
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When this aproach is adopted naturally the question as 
to methods for perfecting man appears in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light. It emerged for example that while until fairly 
recently society employed to this end methods of social ac- 
tion, social transformation and the psychological-cum-educa- 
tional method aimed at direct transformation of man’s mind, 
now, on the other hand, scientific achievement has reached 
the stage where the appearance of a third, new method for 
perfecting man is imminent, namely a method involving di- 
rect immediate impact on the biological foundation of man’s 
mind, on his genetic make-up. These methods taken togeth- 
er would make it possible to resolve many problems con- 
nected with the perfecting of the human personality. 

When analyzing the essence of such scientific predictions 
it is important to draw attention to the opinion of other 
contributors to the above-mentioned discussion to the effect 
that human genetics has not been sufficiently investigated for 
up to be able to define how the relations between the geno- 
type and its environment actually take shape. In this question 
large areas have still to be adequately examined. One thing 
however is perfectly clear, namely that exaggeration of the 
role of genetic factors could lead to the idea of fatalism 
in the development of the individual and a belittling of so- 
cial factors. Indeed it would be completely illogical to bring 
under the heading of the individual’s social development the 
idea that the human organism, even at the stage of the fer- 
tilized cell, is equipped with a coded model for future de- 
velopment and a coded programme for each of the successive 
stages of its development. 

Socio-historical experience and numerous investigations 
have shown that the transformation of the child into a fully 
developed individual stems first and foremost from his in- 
teraction with his social environment, from the process of 
communication he experiences within various groups and col- 
lectives. Marx and Engels wrote in this connection that “on- 
ly within the community has each individual the means of 
cultivating his gifts in all directions; hence personal free- 
dom becomes possible only within the community.’* It is 
not in the deep recesses of his inner world but in his social 
environment that man finds models of social behaviour which 
also possess profoundly personal significance for him. 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Ideology, in Karl 
Marx, Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 78. 
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It would of course be wrong to ignore the individual’s 
natural inclinations, features of lis higher nervous activity, 
his temperament, physical appearance, etc. All these factors 
are of considerable importance. However all these features 
of men’s individual consciousness, and their socio-psycholog- 
ical identities can basically be traced back to the various 
microconditions of their existence. They are determined by 
the way in which man assimilates and critically interprets 
social experience. 

While recognizing the definite significance of genetic fac- 
tors Academician N. P. Dubinin points out: “Genetic data 
relating to populations clearly show that throughout human 
history and for several millennia to come progress will pro- 
ceed on the genetic basis that took shape when man first 
appeared. To what then should we attribute man’s striking 
evolution, the advancement of social organization, of culture 
and civilization? Clearly, this advancement cannot be as- 
cribed to changes in genetic characteristics, but must be ac- 
counted for by something else. The dominant factor here is 
social heredity.” 

The role of microconditions stands out particularly clearly 
in conjunction with the development of monozygotic twins 
with identical heredity. In ordinary conditions socio-biolog- 
ical dissimilarity between two people is the result of both 
heredity and also different social conditions of development. 
The difference between monozygotic twins can be ascribed 
only to differences in conditions of development. This fact 
in itself provides scope for important scientific observations 
and experiments.** 

Thus individual unique features of any human being can 
be traced back to both heredity and social environment, 
which taken together constitute a dialectical unity of oppo- 
sites. Anxious to avoid any mechanical contrasting of these 
factors, B. L. Astaurov aptly points out that they should 
be linked together not by the adversative conjunction “or”, 
but by the coordinate conjunction “and”. Instead of the 
phrase “heredity or environment” Astaurov would propose 
“heredity and environment”; instead of “Nature or upbring- 
ing” he would prefer “Nature and upbringing”, and instead 


* Uoprosy filosofii, No. 7, 1970, p. 109. 

** See V. P. Efroimson, “The Genealogy of Altruism (Ethics from 
the Viewpoint of the Evolutionary Human Genetics)”, Novy mir, 
No. 10, 1971. 
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of “preformation or epigenesis” “preformation and epigene- 
sis ’.* 

The close connection between heredity and environment 
is to be observed in the actual patterns of their influence to 
such an extent, that it is possible to talk of biological and 
social heredity patterns. The latter are understood as trans- 
mission of social experience from one generation to another. 
In this sense the social patterns of heredity constitute a 
concentrated expression of specific factors in the social en- 
vironment, as refracted in the inner world of individuals 
representing different generations. 

The dialectical understanding of the correlation between 
environmental and heredity factors in the formation of the 
individual incorporates another most important element. The 
impact of the above-mentioned factors on the formation of 
certain of man’s qualities does not manifest itself as some 
undeniable necessity. Insofar as there exists objective chance, 
chance mutations are possible in the infinitely complex 
programme of individual development, mutations that can- 
not be traced directly to the evolution of genes or changes 
in concrete social conditions. Astaurov goes on to point out 
that “this completely accidental mutability is to be found 
to some degree or other always, even among organisms that 
are completely identical both with regard to their heredity 
structure and to the conditions in which their development 
has taken place: strictly speaking this means that any fea- 
ture which takes shape is the result of three groups of fac- 
tors—heredity, environment and accidental aspects of the 
formation process** and the uniqueness of the human per- 
sonality depends on the way these factors are combined. 

Among the social factors which contribute to the formation 
of the individual the microenvironment is important, but by 
no means the only one. Earlier in this study we examined 
the correlation between factors of the macro- and micro-en- 
vironments in the process of the formation of the individual. 
Here it is as well to add that this correlation can, from a 
certain angle, be interpreted as the correlation between two 
external sources for the formation of the individual’s con- 
sciousness.*** The first source consists of the immediate con- 

* B. L. Astaurov, “Homo Sapiens et Humanus. Man with a 
Capital M and Evolutionary Genetics of Humanity”, Novy mir, No. 10, 
1971, p. 216. 

** Novy mir, No. 10, 1971, pp. 214-215. 

*** See L. P. Buyeva, The Social Environment and Individual Con- 

sciousness, op. cit., pp. 200-09. 
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ditions of the individual’s life, the second is the assimilation 
during the process of instruction and upbringing of the 
knowledge, standards, demands, principles and ideals that 
are intrinsic to social consciousness and constitute the ex- 
perience of the society, class or social group to which the 
individual belongs. In a purposeful way society prolifer- 
ates these broad class views and principles and imbues the 
individual with them through the education system, through 
ideological training and through the powerful mass media— 
cinema, radio, television and the press. 

This means that under the influence of external factors 
data drawn from direct, immediate and indirect experience 
take shape in the individual’s inner world. Direct experience 
is knowledge which man acquires on an individual basis in 
the course of his life. Indirect experience is that part of 
human experience which is transmitted to the individual in 
the process of his education and upbringing. 

It is important to emphasize that information which the 
individual receives in the process of direct interaction with 
his social environment can either coincide or not coincide 
with the information which he receives via various social 
channels. The coincidence of the information gleaned 
through these different channels makes for a relative unity of 
individual and social consciousness. When these two forms 
of consciousness are contradictory or even constitute op- 
posites this can lead to all manner of doubts and to split 
personalities. 

From this it follows that certain social ideas can con- 
tradict the individual’s personal experience. “The point here 
is that if these ideas are not borne out by life experience 
and do not serve the real interests of individuals, the latter 
will always be inclined to ‘look for something else’. Parallel 
to these ingrained ideas people alrealy possess, there will 
arise another set of ideas that coincide more closely with 
their real interests and these real thoughts will gradually 
oust the traditional ones.”* ` 

There is no doubt that instruction, cultural enlighten- 
ment and propaganda of the views and behavioural norms 
essential to a given form of society are tremendously im- 
portant, particularly since the moral and political unity of 
socialist society provides a fundamentally new basis for the 


* K. P. Megrelidze, Fundamental Problems of the Sociology of 
Thought, Tbilisi, 1965, p. 386. 
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bringing together of individual experience and wide-scale 
social information. Yet in these conditions, as pointed out 
by Lenin, change with regard to the views of the majority 
of the working class is “brought about by the political ex- 
perience of the masses; never by propaganda alone”.* 

This fact also has direct bearing upon the concrete indi- 
vidual since direct experience is the dominant factor that 
comes into play when he opts for a particular political or 
social standpoint in life. It is this experience which to an 
all-important extent determines the selectivity of the indi- 
vidual’s approach to the external world; it is through this 
experience that all man’s social information is refracted and 
then in the light of this refraction assimilated. While ac- 
knowledging the predominant role of direct experience in the 
individual’s choice of principles, at the same time it would 
be wrong to regard the role of direct experience and that 
of the microenvironment as equal in importance. The indivi- 
dual’s experience, although it is linked to a large extent 
with the phenomenon of the microenvironment, taken all in 
all constitutes the result of the interaction between diverse 
social factors and functions carried out by the individual. 

When studying the nature of the impact of the exter- 
nal environment upon man it is important not only to single 
out fundamental aspects of that influence but also to deter- 
mine the way in which it is exerted. There is no doubt that 
the influence is exerted deliberately, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, spontaneously through the individual’s imme- 
diate perception of events and facts from everyday life. This 
does not mean that the influence of small communities on 
the individual is transmitted mainly at the level of practical 
consciousness. This view is not wholly correct. In the con- 
ditions of the microenvironment there take shape both ele- 
ments of a scientific world-outlook and socio-psychological 
characteristics. Moreover the specific features of the indivi- 
dual’s social microenvironment are of considerable impor- 
tance for the formation of his socio-psychological character- 
istics, since here we are dealing with the specific nature of 
concrete communication. 

If we start out from analysis of the structure of the im- 
mediate social environment, it becomes clear that the nature 
of the differentiated influence of that environment upon the 


* V, I. Lenin, “‘Left-Wing’ Communism—an Infantile Disorder’, 
Collected Works, Vol 31, p. 84. 
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development of the individual is to a major degree deter- 
mined by the specific way in which its component elements 
manifest themselves in various spheres of social life. This 
manifestation in its turn depends on a number of circum- 
stances. Firstly, all types of microenvironment display their 
own socio-economic features, therefore they can be and often 
are at different levels of social development. This is a reflec- 
tion of the fact that in the real world of today whole spheres 
of social life can be distinguished one from the other by the 
rate and nature of social change at work within them. It 
is perfectly clear that the sphere of men’s production and 
labour activity is extremely flexible and mobile in relation 
to the domestic sphere or that of family relations, etc. and 
is characterized by a quite different rate of development. 
As a result production relations at all levels of the social 
structure are more often than not in the lead while other 
relations such as domestic or family relations can and indeed 
tend to lag behind them. Reflected in the mind of the in- 
dividual these phenomena can give rise to uneven devel- 
opment of various aspects of his consciousness, thus deter- 
mining the specific nature and certain contradictoriness of 
the individual’s behaviour in various microconditions. 

Moreover, in the sphere of production, too, different fac- 
tories, shops and sections can reveal dissimilar levels 
of technical equipment and labour organization. This 
in its turn demands workers with varying qualifications and 
levels of knowledge, influences their development in dif- 
ferent ways and in the final analysis makes itself felt in 
man’s views, attitudes, plans, interests and goals. 

Secondly, the nature of the influence exerted by various 
social groups and collectives on the individual is shaped by 
the place and role man assumes within the framework of 
that society. It happens that one and the same person can 
behave differently, depending upon what collective he is 
operating in at a given moment and what duties he is 
carrying out. Furthermore, each person has a large number 
of different roles to play and depending upon the links that 
have taken shape in a particular place he will assume 
a leading role in certain circumstances, a secondary 
role in others and a most inconspicuous role in still 
others. 

Thirdly, the influence of the microenvironment depends 
to an all-important degree on which mental properties of 
the individual, that have already taken shape, provide the 
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channel for that influence, and on the age of the individual 
in question. This means that the influence of the environ- 
ment, while remaining unchanged in its objective content, 
can influence a child in different ways, depending upon the 
changes that have taken place within it and which determine 
the character of the environmental influence on the child’s 
subsequent mental development.* 

The concept of the social circumstances of the individ- 
ual’s development is summarized in Soviet psychology as 
follows: a particular combination of inner developmental 
processes and external conditions, which is typical of each 
age and which determines the dynamics of mental develop- 
ment at the given stage and the new psychological forma- 
tions which emerge toward its end. This means that the in- 
fluence of the microenvironment becomes an important 
factor in the individual’s development, only insofar as 
its demands are part of the pattern of the individual’s 
own needs. 

A particularly significant role in the formation of the 
individual is that played by the family. Marx and Engels 
when defining the family as the relationship between hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, drew attention to its 
tremendous role in the development of society. It is pre- 
cisely in the family that the child’s initial formation is 
effected and likewise the development of his individual in- 
terests, which are brought in line with the interests of the 
family, the child’s particular class and society as a whole, 
if indeed we are discussing the socialist family here. It is 
within the family that the individual acquires his first prin- 
ciples and is made aware of social norms and values. In 
the framework of the family the child forms his first im- 
pressions of the world around him, which often take root 
for the rest of his life and influence the formation of his 
moral qualities. It is here that the citizen of tomorrow 
learns to respect his fellow-men and set store by his own 
human dignity. 

The significance of the family in relation to the forma- 
tion of the individual is brought out most clearly by the 
results of a survey carried out several years ago among 
1,059 young people by a group of sociologists working un- 
der the auspices of the YCL Central Committee. To the 


* Sec L. I. Bozhovich, The Individual and His Formation in Child- 
hood. A Psychological Investigation, Moscow, 1968, p. 152. 
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main question (Which of the following had the most im- 
portant influence on the formation of your character?) the 
answers were such (in percentages of the young people in- 
terviewed): 


Family . . . . . . a’ 3 63.0 
Cinema . s . ao . . . oa i 38.2 
Belles Icttrcs and political writing . : 38.1 
Teachcrs Be egw, Oaks, GA ws tS : 29.8 
School friends . . . . .. . : 29.6 
Komsomol . . . . . . . ; 27.8 
Production teams . . 2.. : 21.2 
Army . . . . . 11.2 
Work in hobby groups . : 8.7 
Playmates at home. . . . . ; 8.6 
Neighbours Bot Se, a 4 : 2.5 


The family plays an enormous part in the individual’s 
social orientation, in his choice of profession, in the forma- 
tion of his communist attitude to work. In this respect so- 
ciological investigation of the factors determining attitudes 
to work held by young employees at the Perm Telephone 
Factory (carried out by the factory’s sociological research 
laboratory) revealed interesting results. The survey in- 
volved 806 people working in different shops. The relevant 
question in the survey for our present purposes was: Who 
helped you choose your profession? The survey’s findings 
revealed how important the family’s influence had been 
for the majority of the young workers when deciding that 
all-important question. 

It is a well-known fact that for children brought up in 
the family not only the right methods of upbringing are 
vitally important, but also the inner “psychological cli- 
mate” of the family, the nature of the relationship between 
the parents, their social attitudes, whole way of life and 
the way in which they fulfil their social and work obliga- 
tions. 

It is important to note that the influences of various 
factors within the microenvironment (family, school, 
friends, etc.) on the shaping of the child’s consciousness are 
not permanent or equal. As pointed out earlier they vary 
at different stages of the child’s development. While the 
family plays the predominant role during the child’s for- 
mative years, later the range of a young person’s social ties 
is extended beyond recognition. This upbringing in the fam- 
ily comes to be supplemented to a major degree by various 
forms of social influence. 
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School in its turn represents a specific stage in the indi- 
vidual’s development. At the present time educationists and 
psychologists tend empirically to divide the development 
of the school child into three consecutive stages: first, 
middle and senior stage. Each of these is characterized by 
specific conditions of the day-to-day life and activity of the 
pupils, and by the particular structure of the psychological 
features taking shape under the influence of these condi- 
tions. Meanwhile the link between the conditions of the 
school child’s life and his psychological characteristics are 
of a complex dialectical nature. On the one hand, progress 
up the “age ladder” is prepared by the whole of the child’s 
preceding mental development and is made possible thanks 
to certain successes attained in this development. On the 
other hand, the demands made upon the child by life itself 
at each new stage of his development determine the sub- 
sequent shaping of his mental characteristics. 

In socialist society school is compulsory and one of the 
most important stages in the development of the adolescent. 
After their schooling the paths of many young people di- 
verge to a large extent. For some the next stage will be 
tertiary education, for others technical school or trade 
school, service in the army, etc. Still others will start work- 
ing in factories, in the municipal services network and var- 
ious offices, etc. Yet wherever a person might choose to 
work, whatever occupation he might take up, he can only 
do so within the framework of a particular collective. And 
at this new stage in his life the work collective becomes 
the main sphere in which he satisfies his various needs, the 
major factor shaping his interests, ideas, attitudes and basic 
individual values. 

The specific nature of the impact of immediate social 
surroundings also manifests itself when the individual falls 
prey to negative influences that often lead to certain devia- 
tions in his behaviour. The principles of socialism as such 
do not give rise to negative phenomena such as the survival 
of capitalism in men’s consciousness and behaviour. More 
often than not these phenomena are sustained by specific 
circumstances, which take shape within a particular group, 
or concrete environment. 

It must be pointed out that the effect of the most general 
causes for the existence of vestiges of capitalism inevitably 
makes itself felt in the conditions of the particular micro- 
environment. For example, the effect of the objective law 
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of the gap between being and consciousness, the latter of 
which cannot kecp up with the former, that makes pos- 
sible the existence of various traces of the past in men’s 
consciousness and behaviour, finds expression not in indivi- 
duals’ innate ideas but in the negative influence people 
around them exert on their consciousness. 

A criminological survey involving two hundred juveniles 
who had repeatedly committed crimes was carried out by 
the All-Union Institute for the Investigation and Preven- 
tion of Crime and revealed that close on 80 per cent had 
returned to crime for reasons other than a lack of money. 
The reasons for the behaviour of the young criminals could 
in almost all cases be traced back to the influence of mor- 
ally degenerate adults and peers with whom they had 
come into contact.” 

The possibility that the individual will fall prey to neg- 
ative influences in various types of microenvironment can 
be explained by the lack of the necessary social control 
over men’s behaviour within those environments. As a re- 
sult many outdated phenomena find fertile soil, above all 
in certain types of informal groupings in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Another fact of no small importance is that an imme- 
diate environment which possesses an internal structure re- 
vealing various different facets may place contradictory 
demands upon the individual that are not compatible with 
each other. It can so happen that relations within specific 
collectives incorporate certain elements that smack of det- 
rimental practices associated with the past. When the in- 
dividual is subjected to complex, contradictory influences 
stemming from his external environment, and in particular 
when he has no firm convictions or strong principles, he 
may well indulge in regrettable actions. 

It goes without saying that behaviour of this sort reveals 
not merely the psychological characteristics of the indivi- 
dual concerned (weak character, a lack of will-power, sus- 
ceptibility to outside influences, etc.). More often than not 
it points to the individual’s limited outlook on life. This 
in its turn sheds light on his relationship with his microen- 
vironment, insofar as a limited individual depends on a 
limited environment. This idea is borne out by an enormous 


* See I. I. Karpets, The Problem of Crime, Moscow, 1969, p. 58 
(in Russian). 
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number of concrete examples taken from everyday life. The 
social communication entered into by individuals of this 
order appears primitive in character and narrows down to 
such an extent that it only enables him to satisfy his im- 
mediate day-to-day needs of an elementary character, and 
often enough his baser instincts as well. 

The content and the level of development of the indivi- 
dual’s consciousness depend to a decisive degree upon what 
the individual himself owes to his active, energetic behav- 
iour, what he is able to glean from his environment, what 
he takes and what he disregards, what aims he sets himself, 
what he works for, what gives him satisfaction and what, 
on the other hand, can fill him with displeasure or even 
hatred. 

Adolescents are particularly susceptible to the influence 
of the external environment. This can to a large extent be 
explained by the specific features of that stage of their de- 
velopment in general. Young people as they become less 
dependent on their families attain an inner independence, 
before they acquire any profound social convictions, devel- 
op firm principles of behaviour or a definite social orienta- 
tion. In these conditions it is perfectly logical that if their 
environment is negative in character, so its influence will be 
negative. As for a critical attitude to that environment, this 
faculty, in any effective form at least, usually evolves later, 
at a different stage of development of the individual’s con- 
sciousness. Contradictions in the behaviour of young people 
are understandably linked with acceleration, a certain 
disparity between the individual’s biological and social 
maturity stemming from the increasing complexity of labour 
activity, which in the context of today demands more profes- 
sional training and general education as well. This situation 
with regard to the development of young people creates 
additional mental tension. 

A special feature of the consciousness of many adolescents 
lies in the fact that within it we find two sets of motives 
side by side: socially positive and socially negative motives. 
Sociological case studies have shown that, when social 
orientations are not sufficiently positive and social control 
is only weak, then socially negative motives take the upper 
hand in the adolescent’s behaviour. Sample studies have re- 
vealed that crimes committed by minors can be traced back 
to Jack of supervision or social control and poor upbringing 
in the family. 
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A well-known expert in the psychology of adolescents, 
Vasily Sukhomlinsky once made a study of the lives of 460 
families with adolescents who had violated the law or com- 
mitted crimes. The majority of the adolescents’ families were 
distinguished by an atmosphere of poor intellectual 
resources, and indifference in relations between members. 
Sukhomlinsky ascertained the following pattern: “The more 
serious the crime and the more inhumanity, cruelty, hard- 
headedness it involves, the poorer will be the intellectual, 
aesthetic and moral interests and needs in the family of the 
culprit.”* 

Indeed in the homes which Sukhomlinsky investigated he 
did not come across a single family library, not even a tiny 
one; the total number of books found in the houses of all 
the families concerned was 786, and this number included 
picture-books for small children. None of the young crim- 
inals could name a single composer, work of classical mu- 
sic or opera. Not with any stretch of the imagination can 
these conditions be seen as fertile soil for the fostering of 
socially positive needs, interests and attitudes in children. 

When analyzing the causes of criminality it is important 
not to underestimate the role of the individual in the sys- 
tem of circumstances that pave the way for the commission 
of crime. The individual represents an entity in its own 
right among factors which account for various anti-social 
phenomena. In the light of this men’s social orientation is 
of extreme importance, as well as their elaboration of posi- 
tive goals in life, needs and interests. This calls for more 
effective organization of all work connected with education, 
ideology and culture. This approach enables us not only to 
change men’s consciousness and behaviour, but it also helps 
us to create a more healthy social and psychological at- 
mosphere and enhance the humanization process at work 
in the individual’s microenvironment. 

This is a law-governed process under socialism. Leonid 
Brezhnev said addressing the 25th Party Congress: “The 
higher the level of our society in its development, the more 
intolerable are the still occurring departures from the 
socialist rules of morality. Acquisitiveness, proprietary 
tendencies, hooliganism, red tape and indifference to one’s 
fellow humans run against the very grain of our system. In 
combating such phenomena, there is need to make full use 


* V. A. Sukhomlinsky, The Birth of a Citizen, op. cit., p. 9. 
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of the opinion of the working collective, criticism in the 
press, methods of persuasion and the force of the law—all 
the instruments at our disposal.”* 


5. THE LABOUR COLLECTIVE— 
THE VITAL FACTOR IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The significance of the microenvironment for the all- 
round development of the individual comes strikingly to 
the fore in the everyday influence exerted by the primary 
work collective. In one of the earlier sections of this work 
treating the microenvironment’s structure, it was attempted 
to reveal the basic ideas and trends of development typical 
of the collective as the main cell of socialist society and 
as a specific type of microenvironment. Here it is impor- 
tant to show what kind of influence the production variety 
of microenvironment exerts on the individual, as the social 
and in particular the educational functions of the work col- 
lective are carried out. 2 

It was pointed out earlier that in the family and at school 
the citizen of the future receives his initial education which 
lays the foundation of his moral and social maturity. It is 
at that stage that the eventual trend of a person’s develop- 
ment is determined to a large extent and that he is born 
again, as it were. Yet in these conditions a young person 
enters into the life of society, comes to learn the laws and 
demands of that society, evolves his attitudes to that society 
and learns to live in it like an independent individual, in a 
sense speculatively, since his social experience at that stage 
is inadequate. 

The socialist work collective represents the main sphere 
of man’s socially significant activity, in which he satisfies and 
develops his needs and interests. Within the collective man 
cultivates in himself practical habits of social communica- 
tion, the ability to live within society, carry out his civic obli- 
gations and enjoy his rights. It is within the collective that 
the individual achieves practical awareness of his place in 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign Policy. XXUth 
Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1976, p. 3. 
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life, that his character is given mature shape and that im- 
portant socio-psychological changes take place. 

Under socialism even the smallest of collectives concen- 
trates within itself not only the essence of industrial life 
but socio-political and cultural life as well. From among this 
wide range of functions it is the educative function which 
emerges as directly linked with the consciousness and behav- 
iour of the individual. 

The educative function of the collective is essentially the 
transmission to the individual of a collection of specific qual- 
ities, among which some express the special features of so- 
cialist society, while others concentrate within themselves 
the essence of the collective in question, the special features 
of its position and development. A more detailed expres- 
sion of the same idea would read as follows: the formation 
of communist attitudes to work, collectivism; the develop- 
ment of social activity; the establishment of norms for mod- 
el behaviour; the development of socio-psychological com- 
munication habits; the transmission of specific knowledge 
connected with professional and social orientations and 
much else besides. 

From this the question then arises as to whether every 
socialist collective actually inculcates the individual with 
high social qualities, whether each one becomes a central 
factor in the individual’s development. Under socialism every 
collective on the strength of its specific social nature exerts 
a positive educative influence on the individual and deter- 
mines the formation of the socialist individual as a whole. 

However the impact of this influence exerted by collec- 
tives varies in strength. Only close-knit collectives have a 
truly educative impact. This truth is borne out by the every- 
day experience of the development of collectives in the 
Soviet Union. The educative force of the collective does 
not lie merely in the organization of production, subordina- 
tion and management. The educative force of the collective 
is above all its organization of people’s lives. For this reason 
the most effective educative influence is that of the collective 
in which the nature of production, ideological, socio-psy- 
chological relations, and official and unofficial ties corre- 
spond more fully to the nature of the economic and social 
programme placed before the given collective by society, in 
which life is morally and intellectually stimulating and ev- 
eryday production activity for all members is endowed with 
ideological significance. 
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The resolution of the Central Committee of the CPSU, 
entitled “Concerning the Work of the Party Organization 
in the Minsk Tractor Factory Aimed at Raising Productivity 
and the Socio-Political Activity in the Working Collec- 
tive”,* reflects the attention devoted in this country to the 
all-round development of work collectives and the elabora- 
tion of increasingly effective methods for influencing and 
educating the individual. This important political document 
represents an extension and enrichment of the range of meth- 
ods at the disposal of the work collective that can en- 
hance the ideological, political and cultural development of 
the individual. In it are defined the main aims and tasks 
placed before all primary Party organizations in connec- 
tion with raising production and socio-political activity of 
collectives. 

The primary Party organization and Party groups re- 
present the guiding political influence and cohesive force 
for collectives regardless of their particular scale. Socialist 
work collectives differ the one from the other just as peo- 
ple do. Each one has its own particular tasks and opportuni- 
ties and means for accomplishing those tasks. Each enter- 
prise differs from the next, not only as regards the nature 
of the production activity carried out in it, but also as re- 
gards its socio-demographic structure, conditions of work 
and domestic facilities and many other features. The aims 
of the Party organization in this context are to rally men 
together in a united collective, to accomplish the economic 
and political tasks before them and to implement in prac- 
tice in the life of the collective the ideas of the Communist 
Party. This means that thanks to the activity of social orga- 
nizations, in particular Party ones, the spheres of influence 
of the macro- and micro-environments come together as 
one within primary work collectives. 

The main channel for the influence of the collective on 
the individual is through a high level of organization of 
the work process. It should be noted that education through 
work is a two-sided phenomenon; on the one hand, work 
itself exerts an influence, for in the course of it the worker 
is obliged to comply with a specific regime dictated by the 
technology of production and observe essential labour dis- 
cipline, as he plays his part in furthering the production 
process once started. Only through labour do man’s abilities 


* See Pravda, Feb. 1, 1972. 
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and skills come to light and develop, it is only through 
work that he can come into his own as an individual. It is 
precisely in the course of work that man becomes convinced 
of the inseparability of personal and social interests, fosters 
within himself a collective spirit and a sense of responsibil- 
ity in relation to the people’s cause. 

On the other hand, it would be wrong to assume that any 
work of itself is capable of spontaneously moulding a new 
man, of inculcating him with new convictions. The influence 
of work as such without the back-up of influence exerted 
through other factors would be inconsistent and incomplete. 
The educative significance of work in production within the 
context of a socialist work collective is all the greater if 
other forms of educative activity are energetically pursued. 

Basing himself on his long experience of teaching, Anton 
Makarenko insisted: “One can force a man to work to one’s 
heart’s content, but if at the same time this work does ‘not 
involve any moral or political education, if he does not 
participate in social or political life then that work will be 
simply a neutral process that achieves no positive results.”* 

An illustration of the organization of educational work 
within a factory can be taken from the activity of the Party 
organization at the Berezniki Titanium and Magnesium 
Plant (BTMP). The work of that Party organization embrac- 
ing several hundred members involved constant effort to 
improve production, to implement the economic tasks laid 
down for the plant, measures to ensure that all links in the 
organization were really active and concerned themselves 
each day with questions connected with the education of 
employees, and to ensure that each Party member through 
all aspects of his practical work promoted the ideological 
cohesion and concerted work activity of the collective. 

The results drawn from study of this collective point to 
the fact that the Party organization achieved a good deal. 
Virtually all Party members at the plant participate in so- 
cio-political activity and in the large Party organization of 
the electrolysis shop all 115 Party members have regular 
Party assignments. Some of these carry out propaganda 
work, others attend to the problems and needs of young 
workers, and still others head councils within their particular 
shift teams, popular control organs, house committees, etc. 


t A. S. Makarcnko, “Communist Education”, Selected Pedagogical 
Works, Moscow, 1952, p. 259 (in Russian). 
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In this context a special role is that assigned to the pri- 
mary Party unit—the Party group. The groups have come 
to constitute a truly effective force. Growing Party influence 
over the collective can to a large extent be put down to 
their concrete and purposeful work. There are fifty-eight 
Party groups at the plant which together have a total of 
338 members. The majority of the organizers in these Par- 
ty groups are experienced front-rank workers with important 
skills, indeed seventy per cent of them have completed their 
secondary if not higher education. 

Thanks to the diverse channels of Party influence the 
production organization at this plant is now a social cell, 
which is able to carry out not only production but also so- 
cial functions on a wide, far-reaching scale. 

The experience at the BTMP is also interesting with re- 
gard to its organization of a campaign against absenteeism, 
drunkenness, misdemeanours, inefficiency and other negative 
attitudes, and consolidation of labour discipline. Consider- 
able time and effort were required to utilize the collective’s 
organizational and educational potential to this end. The at- 
mosphere at the plant is now such that the overall reaction at 
the plant to such phenomena is one of deep disapproval. 
This example adds weight to the assumption that in the 
life of this particular factory, representing as it does a spe- 
cific type of social environment, significant social changes 
have taken place in recent years. 

The success of this work can to a large extent be put 
down to the deep appreciation of the fact that the impact 
of the collective’s influence on the individual is centred in 
the force of public opinion, collective consciousness, the prin- 
ciples underlying the organization of life within the collec- 
tive and the development of relationships within it. Indeed a 
significant part of man’s life is bound up with the activity 
of the collective, with the development of ties within that 
collective and between it and others. As the nature of these 
ties changes in the course of practical activity, so man’s be- 
haviour changes. In the light of this fact man cannot re- 
main indifferent to the way in which people relate to him, 
to the opinion his fellow-workers hold of him. 

This aspect of the situation is taken into account at the 
plant. Each violation of labour discipline or misconduct is 
regarded as an emergency contingency and immediately dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the work team, shift or workshop. 
All such infringements of discipline are discussed at meet- 
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ings of the trade union committee to which the shop man- 
agement is invited. Culprits are also sent for by the factory 
director. Among the types of social pressure brought to bear 
upon such offenders within the coilective material punish- 
ments are also employed; monthly or annual bonuses are 
sometimes withheld and workers might also be transferred 
to posts that are less well paid, etc. 

An important feature of the ideological and organization- 
al work carried out at the plant lies in the fact that efforts 
have been made greatly to enhance the educative role of 
the primary production unit—the work team or shift. Now 
these units are becoming collectives, in which men are 
brought together not only by common work but also by the 
end products of their work, by intellectual interests and 
the desire for self-improvement. The Party committee at the 
BTMP carries out wide-scale work to consolidate these pri- 
mary collectives. The majority of the work teams are led 
by Party members. The individual work teams now enjoy 
considerable rights and broadly speaking all important ques- 
tions are decided with members’ participation: selection of 
candidates for the title Communist Shock-worker, enrolment 
of new workers, dismissals, condemnation of misconduct, dis- 
cussions preceding administrative decisions. Yet at the same 
time more and more demands are being made on the work- 
team collectives. It is now common practice for work-team 
leaders to report to Party, trade union and Komsomol meet- 
ings. All these developments serve to consolidate the col- 
lective. 

Thanks to a whole range of measures and major improve- 
ments in the ideological and educational work over the pe- 
riod 1962-1972 the number of infringements of labour dis- 
cipline and violations of public order dropped by almost 
16 per cent. Absenteeism over the same period dropped by 
90 per cent and minor cases of misconduct by almost 80 per 
cent. Ten shop collectives and 138 collectives at work team, 
auxiliary service or shift level have a record completely 
free of cases of absentecism or misconduct. ‘These achieve- 
ments demand serious attention and respect: they demon- 
strate that purposeful activity on the part of the whole col- 
lective can in an extremely short time bring about improve- 
ments in certain aspects of the socio-psychological atmo- 
sphere of a whole enterprise, and thereby create more fa- 
vourable conditions for the formation of the socialist indi- 
vidual, and for the development of the collective as a whole. 
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Analysis of certain aspects of the social activity of the 
factory demonstrates that the educative function is insep- 
arably linked, and indeed to a large extent coincides with 
the collective’s broader ddministrative function, by which 
is usually understood the application of various means and 
methods of social control for the regulation and mainte- 
nance of intra-collective relations corresponding to the prin- 
ciples underlying socialist society. Experience has shown that 
administration through the collective is impossible if certain 
social norms are not adhered to. In the consciousness and 
practical activity of the collective the range of norms em- 
braces wide norms intrinsic to society as a whole, and group 
behavioural norms, traditions and customs which can exert 
a powerful influence on the activity of the individual, and 
for all intents and purposes regulate his behaviour. 

Regulation of individuals’ behaviour via observance of 
these norms can be effected in society both in a legal and 
non-legal form. Non-legal regulation of relations is more 
natural in the context of the primary social collective and 
an important instrument of such regulation is public opin- 
ion within the collective, which effectively compares the 
behaviour of the individual with the norms that have come 
to be accepted within the given social group. 

Data collected in the course of a sociological case study 
conducted by V. B. Olshansky show that individual de- 
viations from the group’s system of social norms leave their 
mark on the individual’s subsequent behaviour. This in- 
fluences attitudes towards him within the collective, which in 
this case provide an effective instrument of group control.” 
This important conclusion was borne out by another socio- 
logical case study concerning the role of the primary collec- 
tive in the education of the individual conducted by GDR 
sociologists Bernd Bittighofer and Jurgen Schmollack. In 
answer to the question “Which form of moral encouragement 
do you regard as particularly effective?” 8.6 per cent of the 
workers involved in the survey replied encouragement trans- 
mitted to them by a single representative of the management 
in private, 76 per cent—that transmitted in the context of 
their primary work collective and 6.8 per cent—that trans- 
mitted in the presence of the whole work force. With re- 
gard to moral censure the findings were as follows: 18.4 per 


* See V. B. Olshansky, “The Individual and Social Values”, So- 
ciology in the USSR, Vol. I. 
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cent held that the most effective censure was that transmit- 
ted in private, 61.1 per cent held that the most effective 
censure was that voiced within the work collective, and 
2.7 per cent opted for censure in the presence of the whole 
factory.” 

Relationship between the individual and the collective is 
a delicate and complex problem. It emerges as still more 
complex, when we consider the individual’s world within 
the system of the collective’s educational functions. The ob- 
jective law of the collective’s development and self-consol- 
idation finds expression in the essential correspondence of 
social, collective and individual interests and on that basis 
in the subordination of the individual to the central aims 
of the collective. This however by no means implies that 
the main aim or ultimate purpose of collective education can 
be reduced in all cases to the obligatory subordination of 
the individual to any demand made by the collective. The 
central concern of communist education is man, and the col- 
lective is merely a means towards his enhancement and de- 
velopment. 

A careful approach in this matter would be based on a 
dialectical understanding of the correlation between the gen- 
eral and the particular, expressed in the collective con- 
sciousness, on the one hand, and the inimitable individual 
consciousness, on the other, represented by the individual’s 
inner world through which the influence of the collective is 
effected. The purpose of man’s education under socialism lies 
in the moulding of individuality of a marked social orienta- 
tion. This social orientation of the individual which, while 
not contradicting the interests of society as a whole, need 
not necessarily be confined to the range of interests of the 
given collective, but extend beyond its scope. This means 
that the interests of the individual and the specific collective 
at a certain stage need not necessarily coincide, as usually 
happens in those cases when the interests, goals and levels 
of social development of most members of a collective and 
those of certain individual vary. In these cases it often so 
happens that the collective drops such individuals or the 
latter leave the collective. 

Acknowledgement of the collective’s leading role in the 
formation and development of the individual, as aptly point- 

* Moral und Gesellschaft. Entwicklungsprobleme der sozialistischen 


Moral in der DDR. Herausgegeben von Bernd Bittighéfer und Jurgen 
Schmollack, Berlin, 1968, pp. 96-97. 
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ed out by the well-known Soviet psychologist K. K. Plato- 
nov, often leads to the erroneous view that “the collec- 
tive is always right”. He points out that “even the most 
authentic of collectives can make mistakes, although usualy 
of a temporary nature. A small alteration in the phrasing of 
that principle transforms it into a law of collective con- 
sciousness: more often than not the collective is right.” 

The nature of possible contradictions in the rclatienshiip 
between the collective and the individual is not of course 
exhausted by mere deviations from social norms of behaviour 
accepted in socialist society. The source of such contradic- 
tions is often to be found in the fact that mutual demands 
come into play in relations between the individual and the 
collective. On the one hand, in the context of social, scien- 
tific and technological progress society’s demands upon the 
individual are growing at an unprecedented pace, with re- 
gard to all aspects of his social activity. On the other hand, 
the level of the individual’s own needs and interests is also 
rising at bewildering speed, making ever more complex and 
high-level demands upon various aspects of life in the col- 
lective, particularly as regards working conditions, organi- 
zation of the production process, man’s professional and so- 
cial advancement and the creation of a favourable moral 
and psychological climate in relations between colleagues, 
and between superiors and subordinates. 

In themselves these contradictions should not alter our 
picture of the increasingly firm-rooted collectivist conscious- 
ness of Soviet men and women. As many sociological sur- 
veys have demonstrated, we are confronted here merely 
with a certain disparity between unshakeable collectivist at- 
titudes and assessments of collective relations, which have 
taken shape in their enterprises, collective farms, offices, etc. 
The elimination of these contradictions will be an important 
contribution towards the subsequent development of col- 
lectivist principles in the life of Soviet society. 

The production microenvironment has an important role 
to play in the formation of young people. Its impact is par- 
ticularly significant because the establishment of ties with 
that microenvironment represents a new and important stage 
in the development of the individual. The life of a young 
person starting his working career contrasts considerably 
with his life at secondary, vocational or technical school, or 


* K. K. Platonov, The Subject of Social Psychology, Moscow, 1971, 
p. 32 (in Russian). 
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with his family upbringing. The new social environment con- 
fronts him with a new system of demands, a new range 
of duties, more complex than those he knew before and 
requiring an individual approach, professional knowledge 
and work skills. 

This restructuring of his life which a young person ex- 
periences when he starts working independently leads to 
socio-psychological changes and adaptation. Former concepts 
of social ties which the individual held at school or in the 
family may prove inacceptable in many respects in the new 
context. They will have lost their practical relevance. Work 
will introduce the teenager to a world of new people. He 
will establish relationships with his work-team leader, the 
local Komsomol organizer and with the members of his 
immediate collective in the work team or shift. As a result, 
the young person gradually defines his place within the 
collective and is drawn into new patterns of interpersonal 
communication. All this, of course, leads to a restructuring 
of the individual’s inner world. Despite the continued in- 
fluence of former upbringing and development there now 
emerge new needs and interests, attitudes and values cor- 
responding to the new social conditions. It is a specific so- 
cial process, which sociologists refer to as “adaptation”. In 
a socio-political respect this term in the writings of bour- 
geois sociologists is closely linked with manifestations of 
bureaucratic practices predominant in capitalist society, and 
in a socio-psychological respect this concept is unthinkable 
without conformism, understood in the broad social sense. 
In the context of socialist relations of production the transi- 
tion of the individual from the conditions of one collective to 
those of another will not be understood as an act of this type 
of conformism. Therefore, when the term is used in a 
socialist context, it is used to imply a process of familiariza- 
tion with a new work situation and psychological climate, a 
new social environment coloured by a spirit of socialist re- 
lationships. However this presentation of the question does 
not rule out acknowledgement of various stages in this fa- 
miliarization process or the possible incomplete acceptance 
by the individual of certain conditions in his new surround- 
ings and all the consequences that could stem from such non- 
acceptance. 

In the opinion of Jan Szczepanski these processes of famil- 
iarization usually come to the fore when “the individual 
or group finds itself in a new environment in which their 
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hitherto accepted and employed models of action and inter- 
action and the scale and pattern of values no longer serve 
to satisfy needs or provide scope for self-encouragement or 
participation in social life”.* In this respect the familiari- 
zation process covers a wide range of situations: the school- 
leaver’s entering work, the country-dweller’s shift to work 
in town, the familiarization of citizens from one country 
to the conditions and customs of another, etc. The process 
of familiarization incorporates the following steps: the cog- 
nitive step (“getting to know the new situation”); learning 
new patterns and modes of behaviour; psychological re- 
orientation. Each of these steps can express a different degree 
of familiarization or even counter that process. In practice it 
often happens that the individual, as he grows used to new 
conditions, knows how he ought to behave, but inside him- 
self cannot fully accept the system of values found in the 
new environment, although he reveals a certain degree of 
toleration as regards that system. The most typical stage of 
the adaptation process is accommodation which stems from 
this tolerant attitude to the external environment and is 
characterized by mutual concessions and acknowledgement 
of the basic values of the new environment. Then finally 
there comes total adaptation or assimilation.** 

Successful resolution of the questions connected with the 
social adaptation of adolescents in the factory context can 
be achieved by joint efforts on the part of sociologists and 
psychologists. At the Perm Telephone Factory, for example, 
the Communist Party, trade union and Komsomol organizat- 
ions, in conjunction with the Work Sociology and Psycho- 
physiology Research Department, successfully elaborated me- 
thods for the professional selection and orientation*** of new- 


* J. Szczepanski, op. cit., p. 232. 
** Ibid., pp. 232-33. 

*** N., I. Maizel points out that the emergence of selection according 
to psychological criteria for particular professions, which was first made 
use of at the beginning of the twentieth century, was linked with the 
accelerated rate of labour processes called forth by the advancement 
of technology. “As the rate and rhythm of work became increasingly 
important for raising productivity levels, higher demands started to be 
made in conjunction with the mental characteristics of employees.... 
In connection with certain types of work activity it emerged that cer- 
tain categories of people were unable to attain the necessary minimum 
of professional skill.” (N. I. Maizel, “Certain Aspects of Psychological 
Selection for Employment”, Summaries of Papers Delivered at the 
Second Congress of the Psychology Society, Moscow, 1963, Issue 3, 
p. 59, in Russian.) 
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ly employed workers as well as those working there per- 
manently. This is done, on the one hand, so as to provide 
each member of the collective with optimum scope for find- 
ing interesting, satisfying work and prospects for his pro- 
fessional advancement. On the other hand, it also promotes 
the interests of society in streamlining the deployment of 
workers in specific spheres of labour. 

Selection for employment involves defining, with due 
consideration for the potential recruit’s personal qualities, 
inclinations and wishes, precisely what kind of work (among 
those for which workers are being recruited) he is best suit- 
ed for. Precisely this moment of selection for employment 
marks the beginning of a differentiated, individualized ap- 
proach to workers in the factory. At the Perm Telephone 
Factory this selection is carried out by experienced psycho- 
logists who are well-versed in the intricacies of this meth- 
od. The basic skills required at this factory include such’ 
as place specific demands on the individual: a high capacity 
for concentration, particularly good eyesight and hearing, 
etc. All potential recruits are examined in the light of these 
demands and, bearing in mind the results of these 
tests and the personal wishes of the recruits, the psycholog- 
ists help them to choose a sphere of work for which they 
will be well suited. An acceptable balance is sought be- 
tween the recruit’s personal qualities, his aspirations and the 
factory’s needs for workers of a particular type, so as to 
reduce the number of employees who do not find satisfac- 
tion in their work. Failure to find work-satisfaction ranks 
third among the reasons for termination of employment. 

Advice as to what type of employment to take up and 
qualified consultation on such matters help the new recruit 
to gain a clearer and more detailed idea of what his chosen 
employment involves: he is given a detailed account of the 
work he will be doing and its complexity, his future work- 
ing conditions and opportunities for subsequently raising 
his qualifications and gaining a better command of his 
chosen trade. The new recruit is’ supplied with reference 
material relating to the basic skills required at the factory 
which: give him an idea of the pattern and quality of the 
work he will be doing, the sanitary and economic condi- 
tions of his new place of employment, opportunities for im- 
proving his skills and raising his level of general educat- 
ion, and promotion prospects. In the course of a series of 
discussions local psychologists, supplied with data gleaned 
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from the initial interview, supply the new recruit with ad- 
vice as to what job to choose in accordance with his particu- 
lar interests and inclinations. 

The discussions conducted between psychologists and the 
new recruits demonstrate that the introduction of selection 
for employment and professional orientation into the work 
of the factory have had a positive influence upon the ratio- 
nal allocation of new employees. A survey of 355 workers 
who came to the factory in 1968 showed that 29.5 per cent 
of their number only felt able to choose a trade after receiv- 
ing professional counselling, and 4.14 per cent changed their 
mind after their initial choice, selecting another type of 
employment better suited to their particular interests, in- 
clinations and motivation. Others, thanks to the professional 
counselling received, felt still more certain of their initial 
choice of trade. Employment interviews with new recruits 
showed that 90 per cent of them had no idea of what the 
various trades at that factory involved. This makes it essen- 
tial to provide professional counselling services outside the 
confines of the factory. Work of this type is carried out 
by the Work Sociology and Psycho-physiology Research De- 
partment at a number of schools in the town of Perm. 

The introduction of measures to promote successful adap- 
tation of new recruits to the factory is essentially a contin- 
uation of professional counselling for workers. The need 
to cope with this problem arises from the fact that 59 per 
cent of all workers dismissed from the factory were those 
who had been working there for under a year. This means 
that successful resolution of problems of adaptation is im- 
portant not only from a social but also from an economic 
point of view. These questions are therefore studied at the 
factory in the light of industrial and economic consider- 
ations, on the one hand, and socio-psychological ones, on the 
other. 

The production side of adaptation is understood to mean 
full and successful mastery of a new trade. If a worker ful- 
fils his production quotas regularly and well, this provides 
an indication as to the completion of this type of adaptation, 
which involves two basic stages: training and independent 
work. During the first stage the novice masters his new 
trade, while in the course of his independent work 
his skills in carrying out work operations are polished and 
consolidated. 

Socio-psychological adaptation involves the smooth in- 
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sponses collected by the staff of the psychological laboratory 
in the Work Sociology and Psycho-physiology Research De- 
partment. The conclusions from these data provided the 
basis for a comprehensive description of the newly recruited 
workers among whom questionnaires were circulated. For the 
main part it concerned workers under twenty who had had 
eight or ten year schooling. 

The majority of the workers involved (90 per cent) con- 
sidered that they were given a good welcome, being intro- 
duced to their future colleagues and shown round the fac- 
tory. In other words at the very beginning an atmosphere 
was created that favoured the mastering of their new trade 
and their rapid familiarization with work in a new collec- 
tive. However this initial impression was to change after 
two or three months at work. 

Research findings revealed that many of the newly re- 
cruited workers had no meaningful contacts with those in 
charge of the Communist Party, Komsomol, and trade union 
organizations in the shops, they did not know what sports 
facilities were available at the factory or what associations 
there were there for amateur artistic activities. At the same 
time however most of the workers who took part in the sur- 
vey were anxious to play an active part in social functions 
at the factory, to be given social assignments and engage 
in amateur artistic activities. At the present time a new 
system is operating successfully at the factory to assist new 
recruits and familiarize them with all aspects of its orga- 
nization and facilities, a system that is based on an individ- 
ualized approach and which takes due account of young 
workers’ scope for mastering new skills and raising their 
qualifications, and also of their aspirations for the future. 

It is particularly important to create a favourable “social 
climate” for the newcomer starting out on his working ca- 
reer in industry. It is at this stage that he gleans his first 
impression of a new way of life, which is of major signifi- 
cance in relation to his subsequent behaviour. Deliberately 
providing a positive first impression is a complex psycholog- 
ical process. It involves various types of assessment, and 
an understanding of emotional reactions within a new sit- 
uation, depending upon the character type of the given in- 
dividual. For this reason many aspects have to be considered 
in advance and the individual's possible reactions have to 
be anticipated. The most important factor with regard to 
the adaptation of young workers is to ensure the smooth 
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running of their provision with employment. If a young 
worker, and in particular one who has completed his sec- 
ondary education, does not find more or less interesting 
work, then it is difficult to envisage any long-term emlpoy- 
ment for him within a factory collective. 

In most of the work teams at the Perm Telephone Fac- 
tory educational activity catering for young workers (60 per 
cent of the workers are under thirty) begins the day they 
arrive at the factory when they are acquainted with the 
factory’s traditions and the prospects for its future develop- 
ment. This positive tradition is referred to as the welcome 
for young workers. It takes the form of a special function 
in the factory meeting hall. The director of the factory, 
shop foremen, old-timers and most advanced workers ad- 
dress the newcomers. So as more effectively to control the 
work and education of the young workers the Party com- 
mittee set up a workers’ council of honour, consisting of 
the most experienced Communists on the staff. New tra- 
ditions and practices are propagated at the factory when 
the following occasions are celebrated: the day when work- 
ers receive their first wage-packet, or their work card, 
when young workers attain their majority, qualify in a cer- 
tain professional skill, when they are awarded certificates 
testifying to newly attained grades in their particular skill, 
anniversaries for individual workers, etc. 

A particularly marked influence on the individual is 
exerted by purpose-oriented socio-political activities of the 
collective. Contributors to the joint publication Man and 
His Work aptly point out that the most effective factors in 
relation to the formation of the individual’s scale of values 
and his communist orientation within the collective are 
ideological and educational work and efforts to raise levels 
of general education.” 

Careful study of life in the primary collectives at the 
Perm Telephone Factory bear out that conclusion. Thanks 
to effective ideological work and improvement in levels of 
general education the consciousness of the workers was 
gradually enriched by an increasing range of scientific 
knowledge and the scope of their social interests also 
widened. In recent years, the workers’ level of general 
education at the PTF has improved considerably. Only 
some 20 per cent of the workers under 30 have not com- 
pleted their secondary education. Lectures on a wide range 

* See Man and His Work, op. cit, p. 255 (in Russian). 
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of socio-political subjects are provided for each work team 
twice a month and close on 60 per cent of the workers 
attend courses and seminars for political instruction; many 
attend night school or evening courses at technical schools 
or universities. Conversations with front-rank teams of 
young workers revealed that, taken all in all, they live 
stimulating lives, taking a keen interest in matters of pol- 
itics, culture and sport. For example, 32 of the workers 
polled subscribed to 62 newspapers, 41 magazines; many had 
a good number of books in their homes and more than half 
went to the theatre and cinema regularly and seven workers 
went in for sporting activities. 

At the same time a broader investigation of the workers’ 
cultural interests carried out by the sociologists working at 
the PTF showed that the work carried on to raise the 
workers’ cultural level was deficient in certain respects. 
A certain proportion of the workers (14.4 per cent) do not 
read any specialized material relating to their profession 
or works of fiction, 34.2 per cent possess less than fifty 
books and only 12.4 per cent possess over 150 books. Yet at 
the same time a particularly keen interest in the cinema is 
to be observed. To a certain extent this serves to hold back 
the development of other interests and pastimes, insofar as 
insufficient time is devoted to listening to music, or to 
other art forms, to theoretical or political self-education, 
to sport, etc. In a young collective of this type, at their 
own admission, only ten per cent of the young workers go 
in for physical culture or sport. 

Well-organized ideological and educational work at the 
factory exerts a positive influence on the development of 
the work and socio-political activity of each employee, 
particularly as regards the young workers. This activity 
finds expression in participation in socialist emulation cam- 
paigns, in rationalization and innovation schemes, in the 
introduction of scientific principles of labour organization, 
in the campaign for reject-free output, in the active part 
played by members of the collective in social activities and 
in various forms of the administration of production. 

Illustrations of such measures can be taken from the ex- 
perience of workers at the PTF. Close on 90 per cent of all 
the workers at the factory participate in the socialist emu- 
lation campaign. The number of workers introducing suc- 
cessful rationalization suggestions increased by 44 per cent 
between 1966 and 1970. More than half the work force is 
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involved in various undertakings designed to improve the 
scientific organization of work processes. One out of every 
ten workers takes part in the elaboration and organization 
of these undertakings. Major steps forward had been 
achieved in the campaign to reduce rejects to a minimum, 
95.8 per cent of output passed quality control at the first 
inspection, 84 workers were given the right to stamp their 
produce with their personal stamps, the losses on rejects 
were reduced markedly and the guarantee periods for 
certain articles were extended. 

One of the main pointers to community spirit at the PTF 
is workers’ participation in social activities. Analysis of 
the implementation of the social development plan at the 
PTF (1966-1970) revealed that the number of workers 
participating in such activities had grown and now had 
reached almost 4,000. Fourteen per cent of the total work 
force participates in various forms of the public administra- 
tion of production. 

Enhancement of the individual’s social activity is directly 
dependent upon the degree to which he is informed as to 
the state of affairs within his collective, its successes and 
failures in production, on whether he knows how and to 
what end the factory’s bonus funds are employed, how the 
Komsomol, Party and trade union organizations carry out 
the tasks assigned to them and what new features are to 
be introduced to the activities of his collective. 

The level of development of intra-collective relations is 
of considerable importance with regard to patterns of so- 
cio-psychological influence exerted on the individual by the 
collective, particularly as his first impressions are formed 
and the essential conditions created for his social and pro- 
fessional adaptation to the production collective. Many 
research projects carried out in the Soviet Union in recent 
years show that the nature of relations between workmates, 
and between workers and management, is determined by 
common goals in work activity, the experience of working 
together, levels of ideological and educational work, and 
socio-psychological closeness. All these features go to make 
up the so-called psychological climate within the collective. 

Anton Makarenko pointed out that the most effective 
form of work with the individual is retention of that in- 
dividual within the collective, retention of such a kind that 
the individual comes to think that he is in the collective 
of his own will, and secondly that the collective voluntarily 
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welcomed that individual into its midst.* Social experience 
demonstrates that the individual is retained within the 
collective not only in the course of the implementation of 
important tasks but also thanks to the atmosphere of re- 
sponsive friendliness in relations between members of the 
collective, and a certain degree of approximation of official 
and unofficial relations. 

This makes it possible to a large extent to help the in- 
dividual find satisfaction in his work and his immediate 
social surroundings. Sometimes it so happens that in a work 
team or section, or in a university or school staff-room, 
people are only brought together by administrative func- 
tions. For this reason the following situation often takes 
shape: a man enjoys his trade and is content with the na- 
ture of his work process, but feels oppressed by the atmo- 
sphere of cold relations and a sense of alienation. A useful 
step towards overcoming the limitations of such relations is 
the creation within the collective of a business-like, friendly 
atmosphere, in which relations between people are based 
on principles of trust and people demand high standards 
of each other. 

From his personal experience everyone knows that this 
task is far from simple. Every collective constitutes not 
merely a group of people linked by common social and 
production interests, but a group of individuals, each of 
whom has his own particular social, psychological and bio- 
logical characteristics; furthermore each has needs, interests 
and goals of a particular level. Within the collective these 
people enter into specific relationships with each other thus 
creating a diversified system of intra-collective ties. 

A high level of relationships within the primary collec- 
tive exerts a conspicuous influence on the formation of the 
individual’s attitudes to what he perceives around him. 
These psychological relations and attitudes can be positive 
and negative, and accordingly exert different influences on 
the behaviour of the individual, on the motivation of his 
actions. To a large extent they determine the individual’s 
attitude to life and the nature of his relationships with 
other people. The state of relationships within a collective 
in large measure determines its inner cohesion, its willing- 
ness to take on production assignments, its discipline, tech- 
nical initiative, and the degree to which members 


* See A. S. Makarcnko, “Communist Education”, Selected Pedago- 
gical Works, p. 64 (in Russian). 
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participate in the socio-political life of their particular 
enterprise. 

Soviet sociologists K. M. Zamberg and N. V. Golubeva 
established, on the basis of a research project carried out 
at the 22nd CPSU Congress Metal Works in Leningrad’, 
that the high degree of relations within work teams stemmed 
to a large extent from the atmosphere in the various 
collectives at the Works, and from the prospects for workers 
to gain wider experience in their field, and for development 
and improvement of their qualifications. In work teams 
characterized by good relations 81 per cent of the workers 
were making efforts to improve their qualifications, in teams 
where relations were no more than average, the equivalent 
figure was 51 per cent and in teams where relations were 
poor it was 24 per cent. Seventy per cent of workers in 
groups where good relations predominated took an active 
part in social activities, while the figure was a mere 29 per 
cent in teams where relations were poor. The researchers 
conducting this project also call attention to the significant 
correlation between levels of relations within work teams 
and the discipline of members. 

The dependence of attitudes to work on levels of rela- 
tions within production collectives makes itself felt not only 
in the quality and quantity of output but also in workers’ 
participation in rationalization and innovation schemes. In 
work teams where relations were good, 70 per cent of 
workers contributed actively to these schemes, while the 
figure was a mere five per cent in groups where relations were 
poor. Similar figures came to light in surveys made in order 
to find out how many workers were dissatisfied with their 
work and anxious to move on. Research projects carried 
out in the mining industries of the north-eastern part of 
the Soviet Union also show that the flow of personnel is 
lower and indices in general are better where ties within a 
production group are closer. l 

The closeness of these ties within the collective is im- 
portant in general in connection with the formation of a 
creative attitudes to labour, in particular for young work- 


* The project concerned 19 work teams. On the basis of a pre- 
liminary analysis all work teams were divided into three groups ac- 
cording to the level of relations found within them: high (ten work 
teams), average (five work teams) and low (four work teams). See 
N. V. Golubeva, Y. S. Kuzmin, “A Study of Production Collectives”, 
Sociology in the USSR. Vol. Il, p. 390 (in Russian). 
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ers. This influence can make itself felt in the growth of 
new recruits’ interests in their trade, in the consolidation 
of a more creative approach to it and in the gradual eradi- 
cation of negative attitudes, thanks to stable social rela- 
tionships and the active social role of the individual within 
the collective. 

Apart from socio-economic considerations good relations 
within the collective depend to a large extent on the quali- 
ties of its leader and his ability to steer and control it. 
The specific nature of the position occupied by the leader 
of the primary collective lies in the fact that every day he 
is in direct working, social and personal contact with the 
workers. This enables him to combine in his behaviour of- 
ficial and non-official authority. At factories where this 
factor is accorded due consideration team-leaders and fore- 
men are trained to communicate and deal with subordinates 
and this enables them to forge more stable collectives. 

All this goes to show that the organization of work aimed 
to create a positive social climate within a collective 
constitutes a highly complex task. Success in this under- 
taking depends first and foremost on technical, economic 
and organizational factors, resulting in improved working 
conditions and higher levels of productivity, broader op- 
portunities for the staff to raise their qualifications, im- 
proved styles and methods of management and leadership, 
and finally the improved material welfare of all members 
of the collective. Only if these goals are attained will 
prospects for stable moral and psychological relationships 
between colleagues be good. For a complete success in such 
undertakings the existing opportunities need to be backed 
up by ideological and educational work. 

Normal development of relations within the collective 
depends to no small degree on the selection of members 
for the primary collective, on the psychological features 
and earlier experience of communication within various 
collectives. It has long since been established that the suc- 
cessful implementation of complex tasks if they are being 
carried out by groups of limited size in isolated conditions 
(in winter camps, on long expeditions, on space missions, 
etc.) demands close, well-oiled team work from members 
of the collective and a definite degree of psychological com- 
patibility. 

This latter concept of “psychological compatibility” em- 
braces, according to a definition put forward by sociolo- 
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gists F. D. Gorbov and M. A. Novikov, “mutual syntality, 
positive emotional attitudes, open-mindedness, common in- 
terests and needs, similarity in the dynamics of psycho- 
physiological reactions in operator’s activity and an absence 
of marked egocentric aspirations within the group as a 
whole”.* This psychological compatibility is indispensable 
for the formation of well “mixed”, close-knit collectives, 
that exert the best possible influence on the behaviour of 
the individual and successfully carry out the tasks placed 
before them. 

Research into group psychology and analysis of inter- 
personal relations, taking shape within small groups iso- 
lated by their specific situation, show that the cause of dis- 
cordant activity in such conditions should be sought not 
only in moral factors but also in the implications of socio- 
psychological proximity. In critical situations some people 
are incapable of understanding each other due to the dis- 
parity of their psycho-motor reactions, differences in their 
capacity for concentration, thought patterns and other psy- 
cho-physiological properties, that impede normal joint ac- 
tivity in a crisis context, in which broad and diversified 
contacts with other people are lacking. 

A. A. Leonov and V. I. Lebedev in their analysis of 
psychological compatibility during space-flights of average 
duration draw attention to the following aspects of rela- 
tions between cosmonauts A. Nikolayev and V. Sevastya- 
nov during their flight on board the space-craft Soyuz-9. 
Despite differences in temperament and character, after 
long joint activity the two men started reacting to certain 
things in identical fashion. Nikolayev’s emotional restraint 
and single-mindedness began to align and be complemented 
with Sevastyanov’s acute powers of observation and quick 
reactions. The psychological analysis of each individual 
member of the crew has played an important part in the 
success of the experiments they carried out. Later cosmo- 
naut Nikolayev was able to say: “Our psychological com- 
patibility was good. We went through a long period of 
training together on earth. We are old friends.”** 

* F. D. Gorbov, M. A. Novikov, “Aspects of Integration Assessment 
in Group Activity”, Summaries of Papers Delivered at the Second 
Congress of the Society of Psychologists, Moscow, 1963, Series 3, p. 50 
(in Russian). 

** A. A. Leonov and V. I. Lebedev, “The Problem of Psycho- 
logical Compatibility in Inter-Planetary Flight, Uoprosy filosofii, No. 9, 
1972, pp. 20-21. 
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Psychological compatibility, a subtle understanding of 
each other and alignment of mental attitudes are all im- 
portant factors in relations within collectives developing 
under normal conditions as well. It should however be 
borne in mind that these qualities tend to fluctuate and 
more often than not take shape in the course of joint 
work, constant and long-term contact. 

The creative collaboration between the well-known 
Soviet artists M. Kupriyanov, P. Krylov and N. Sokolov 
(Kukryniksy) represents an interesting example of a rare 
degree of psychological accord. This is how they describe 
their work together: “Over a long period of collaboration 
an inner pattern of communication has established itself. 
We are so used to working together all three of us, that if 
one of us falls ill it is easier for the other two of us to 
work in the room where the third is laid up. He need not 
take part in the work himself, but his presence, his words, 
help on the work. Then another example: if a painting is 
bought that one of us painted on his own, he would still 
divide the money received into three, just as we would 
after selling a joint picture. We are used to working like 
this and cannot imagine anything else. 

“Our team work has greatly consolidated our friendship. 
Each of us strives to develop his own personal skills yet the 
works we paint together represent more than any of us could 
ever achieve alone. In our team in addition to Kupriyanov, 
Krylov and Sokolov there is a fourth artist—Kukryniksy. We 
know that he is as vital to us as we are to him. This is 
the secret of our happiness and good fortune.’’* 

Naturally the importance of the socio-psychological as- 
pects of relations within the collective should not be over- 
estimated, particularly since the level of their overall de- 
velopment is determined by factors that have little to do 
with psychology. A research project carried out at the Perm 
Telephone Factory (under the supervision of M. A. Slyusa- 
riansky) set out to define the intensity of influence exerted 
by various factors determining employees’ relations to their 
work, and the correlation between them. They interviewed 
833 workers from different shops. Analysis of answers to the 
question: “What do you like and what do you dislike about 
your work?” enabled them to single out groups of those 
satisfied with their work and those dissatisfied with it. For 


* Kukryniksy, “Three as One”, Yunost, No. 3, 1972, p. 79. 
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workers in the first group aspects of their work that met 
with approval could be rated in the following order: work 
content—509 selections, working conditions—209, socio-psy- 
chological conditions—141, wages—122, promotion pros- 
pects—107, and organization of work—50. 

For workers in the second group aspects of their work 
meeting with disapproval were rated in the following order: 
working conditions—104 selections, work content—80, 
wages—71, organization of work—49, socio-psychological 
conditions—25, promotion prospects—20, social significance 
of the work—7. These figures show that conditions and con- 
tent of work play a decisive role in employees’ assessment of 
their jobs. Socio-psychological relations rank half-way down 
the list of relevant factors, and the team of sociologists 
working on the project concluded that its findings refute the 
idea that dissatisfaction with work can be surmounted by 
enhancing these relations.” 

Socio-psychological patterns manifest themselves in a va- 
riety of ways in the life of the collective. Direct contacts 
give rise to emotional ties, to a specific mental state among 
those working together, which manifests itself, for example, 
in the group mood. B. D. Parygin in his book Social Mood, 
starting out from Marx’s well-known proposition that “mere 
social contact begets in most industries an emulation and a 
stimulation of the animal spirits”’,** goes on to point out 
that group moods possess a whole number of new proper- 
ties, that do not come into play as regards individual moods. 
An important aspect of the group outlook is its infectious 
quality that enables it to transmit itself quickly from one 
person to another. This can be explained by the very process 
of interaction between individuals within the collective and 
also by the socio-psychological law of imitation and the 
strength of influence exerted by the mood prevailing in the 
collective. 

This means that the work collective that constitutes the 
basic element of the social environment within socialist con- 
ditions, exerts an influence on the individual that is com- 
prehensive in content and diversified in form. Successes scored 
to date by sociologists and social psychologists already make 
it possible to single out in more detail the social and psy- 


* See Improvements in Organization of Labour on the Basis of 
Sociological and Psycho-physiological Research, Moscow, 1969, pp. 73-74, 
79 (in Russian). 

** Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 309. 
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chological links between the individual and his microen- 
vironment in the sphere of work and production. This makes 
it possible to channel the interaction of the individual and 
the collective more effectively than ever. 

Truly scientific organization of the varied activities of 
the primary work collective would today be impossible with- 
out knowledge and channeling of the socio-psychological 
workings of that collective. Channelling the attitudes of the 
primary collective means first and foremost knowing the 
psychological state of both the group and the individuals 
within it and then, with reference to that state, undertaking 
the necessary steps to resolve this or that particular problem. 
If this course of action is followed, the effectiveness of the 
influence exerted on collective consciousness depends to a 
certain extent on whether or not certain questions of a psy- 
chological order are successfully resolved. These include 
the individual’s adaptation to a new collective, psychological 
selection, due consideration of the emotional well-being of 
new recruits, the fostering of social needs, interests and at- 
titudes among the members of the collective, the consolida- 
tion of working traditions, and in general the nature of re- 
lations that take shape between individual members of the 
collective, the level of mutual trust and comradely coopera- 
tion, and finally each individual’s awareness of his place 
within his socialist work collective. 

Thanks to this approach the process of administrating and 
guiding the collective constitutes a totality of economic, tech- 
nical, ideological and educational pressures and influences: 
in order to exert these, due attention needs also to be paid 
to features of life within collectives, including those of a 
socio-psychological nature. 


CONCLUSION 


This book was designed to examine the methodological 
problems involved in the study of the microenvironment un- 
der socialism, to single out its place in the social system as 
a whole, and the patterns and features of its interaction with 
the individual. 

Together with the general socio-historical conditions de- 
termining the whole complex of causes underlying men’s 
consciousness and behaviour, the microenvironment is one 
of the vital factors in the individual’s development. There- 
fore, examination of its features is not an abstract undertak- 
ing. It is closely dependent on a successful implementation 
of the tasks involved in the communist education of the 
working people. This consideration explains the topical sig- 
nificance and importance of study devoted to the social con- 
ditions of man’s development as an individual. 

Profound analysis of the many-sided interaction between 
society and the individual reveals the wide opportunities 
for scientific regulation and control in a field as highly com- 
plex as the social activity and behaviour of the individual. 
More appreciable successes in this field will promote the 
further development of a scientifically substantiated system 
of socialist education, the reduction of chance, haphazard 
developments in the individual’s immediate social environ- 
ment. 

Socialism introduced radical changes to the structure of 
society and the microenvironment, to the character of their 
interaction with the individual and in general to the con- 
ditions of man’s formation and development as an individ- 
ual. Not only the content but also the forms of the influence 
exerted by the social environment on man have changed. 
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It has become more purpose-orientated and more inten- 
sive. However it is essential that these forms and means of 
ideological and educational work be enhanced still further. 
This major and highly complex task can only be successful- 
ly carried out on the basis of truly scientific recommenda- 
tions elaborated on a joint basis by philosophers, sociologists, 
economists, psychologists and educationists. Social experience 
has made it clear that in the elaboration of such recom- 
mendations not only patterns of development relating to so- 
cialist society as a whole need to be taken into account, but 
also factors concerning the microenvironment, and in partic- 
ular the primary work collective. It emerges from the above 
that the following points need to be taken into account when 
ideological and educational work is carried out. 

The interaction of man’s immediate social environment 
and the individual need not be regarded as some kind of 
haphazard process. These relations are subject to control. 
The goal here should be comprehensive examination of these 
relations and then a search for means of all-round regula- 
tion of the process of the formation of the individual. 

Success in such regulation depends, on the one hand, on 
how specific features of the collective, in which the individ- 
ual lives and operates and the social microenvironment as 
a whole are taken into account, and, on the other, on the 
nature of the individual’s inner world, the level of his in- 
dividual consciousness. Thus it is logical to conclude that 
search for the most effective methods of education should 
be concentrated in study of the features of the individual’s 
microenvironment, and also in the selection and individu- 
alization of methods for bringing influence to bear on the in- 
dividual. 

General measures designed for everybody, although they 
represent an indispensable form of ideological and educa- 
tional work, in actual fact produce widely varying educa- 
tional results. The picture is very different when social meas- 
ures are adapted in accordance with the concrete character- 
istics of specific groups or individuals. Then the education- 
al impact of such measures is far greater, for due consider- 
ation is paid to the individual’s concrete characteristics, his 
social position and even his mood. This does not of course 
mean that educational and ideological objectives should be 
tailored to suit these characteristics and moods, but rather 
that efforts made to influence people should involve due 
examination of their particular characteristics. 
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All man’s practical activity proceeds in widely diverse 
conditions, never to be repeated, under the influence of 
which his particular judgments, emotions and habits take 
shape. This sometimes leads to a disparity between the in- 
dividual’s socio-psychological characteristics and the views, 
demands and habits found in his new microenvironment. 
Most important in this respect is the regulation of man’s in- 
corporation into new collectives. 

The effectiveness of educational work is considerably high- 
er when a man’s family, home setting, work and the rela- 
tionships within the work collective, school or university 
complement, rather than contradict, each other in their in- 
fluence upon him. In other words it is important that the in- 
fluence of the various phenomena in man’s immediate en- 
vironment are of a homogeneous, purpose-oriented char- 
acter. This cannot be achieved by any haphazard methods, 
but rather through the purposeful organizational and educa- 
tional activity of work collectives and the social organiza- 
tions within them. The Communist Party calls upon the pro- 
duction collective, in its capacity as the decisive factor in the 
individual’s development, to exert its positive influence on 
the individual’s behaviour outside the factory as well, so 
as to regulate domestic and family relations in certain spe- 
cial circumstances. 

The strength of the influence exerted on the individual by 
the primary collective depends to a major degree on the 
nature of the relations that have taken place within it, the 
socio-psychological and moral climate that prevails. It is im- 
portant to achieve a situation in which people respect, value 
and understand each other, in which their work tasks are 
carried out in an atmosphere of contented optimism. It is 
important not only to know the mood of society but also 
to be able to channel that mood, to wield it in such a way 
as to educate man as effectively as possible. 

In order to achieve that aim it is important correctly to 
appreciate employees’ interests and to create conditions in 
which both the individual and the collective as a whole 
might be able to achieve their vital long-term objectives. 
Many sociological studies carried out recently have shown 
that the content of work is a factor of decisive importance in 
the working life of the industrial worker. To a large extent 
it determines the conditions of his working activity, his op- 
portunities for professional advancement and experience, and 
all these considerations in their turn determine his mood. 
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Highly important for the creation of a desirable ‘“‘psycho- 
logical climate” are relations between superiors and subor- 
dinates. In view of this, when someone is offered an admin- 
istrative post (a teacher the post of school director, partic- 
ularly capable workers and technicians posts as foremen 
and team-leaders, etc.) it is essential to pay attention not 
only to his moral, political and organizational abilities, but 
also to his psychological characteristics, his ability to com- 
municate with other people. The mood within a collective 
will not be conducive to good work, if the man in charge is 
taciturn, reserved, fussy or temperamental. Study of the work 
experience of foremen and team-leaders shows that for them 
a certain degree of knowledge in the fields of psychology and 
pedagogics is quite indispensable. In small social commu- 
nities where communication is of a direct nature, the socio- 
psychological aspect of relations is particularly important. 

In a small collective the force of public opinion is also 
highly significant; this manifests itself not only at meetings, 
comrades’ courts, in community news bulletins, etc., but also 
through less official channels. Assessments and judgments, 
reached by the collective as a whole, provide a certain con- 
tinuity for social control over the behaviour of the individ- 
ual. All this makes opinion within man’s immediate envi- 
ronment an effective moral force, that can regulate relations 
between individuals and forestall the emergence of anti- 
social phenomena. 

Because of their limited experience of life and low level 
of social maturity workers straight from school are partic- 
ularly susceptible to the influence of their immediate en- 
vironment. The Communist Party attributes tremendous im- 
portance to the education of young people and stresses the 
need for a differentiated approach to the attainment of ob- 
jectives in this field. 

Many of those engaged in ideological and educational 
work adhere to the misguided and metaphysical idea of 
man, according to which he can only be the passive object 
of education, who can only be influenced from without. This 
approach leads to the assumption that all results of educa- 
tion are put down to the influence exerted on the individ- 
ual by his environment. In actual fact, however, the in- 
dividual is not merely the object but also the subject of 
education, insofar as in the final analysis he forms himself, 
as he interacts with his social environment, through his so- 
cial activity. This process of “self-formation” constitutes a 
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refraction of the influence of the environment through the 
internal conditions of the individual’s development. This 
conception coincides precisely with the objectives of com- 
munist education, insofar as the future development of so- 
cialism presupposes more effective unfolding of creative ac- 
tivity, developed self-awareness, aspiration towards self- 
education, and self-perfection on the part of every individual. 

Marxist-Leninist theory approaches the formation of the 
individual in a broad context of social relations, above all 
economic and class relations. It categorically rejects undue 
stress on the role of the microenvironment in the formation 
of the individual. The outstanding Soviet educationist An- 
ton Makarenko aptly pointed out that education cannot be 
only effected through the primary collective, because in 
that narrow context an element of family ties can often 
emerge and then relations can assume a less principled char- 
acter. “Only through a large collective, whose interests do 
not merely stem from simple straightforward communica- 
tion but from a more profound social synthesis can a transi- 
tion be effected to broad-scale political education, when the 
term collective comes to embrace the whole of Soviet so- 
ciety.”* This assessment of the role of the macro- and micro- 
environment is most important, if we are to achieve a truly 
scientific understanding of the nature of the process of the 
formation of the individual and to elaborate effective meth- 
ods for the communist education of the working people. 


* A. S. Makarenko, “Communist Education”, Selected Pedagogical 
Works, p. 309 (in Russian). 
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REQUEST TO READERS 


Progress Publishers would be glad to have your 
opinion of this book, its translation and design and 
any suggestions you may have for future publica- 
tions. 


Please send all your comments to 21, Zubovsky 
Boulevard, Moscow, USSR. 
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